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Greenbacks, Car Tickets, 
And the Pot of Gold 


The Effects of Wartime Occupation on 
The Business Life of New Orleans, 1861-1865 


ELISABETH JOAN DOYLE 


THE THIRTY-FIRST MASSACHUSETTS and the Fourth Wisconsin regiments 
of United States troops went ashore at New Orleans on the first day of 
May in 1862.! The landing was unopposed—by armed force, at least— 
and with the arrival of the troops began a strange chapter in American 
history: the story of the occupation of a large, American city, over a 
protracted period of time, by a body of “enemy” troops who were them- 
selves Americans. This wartime occupation was to affect every aspect of 
New Orleans life, and none more widely than its business life. 

It is doubtful that Major General Benjamin F. Butler, who com- 
manded the occupying forces when they went ashore at New Orleans in 
1862, had a full realization of the importance of the plum that dropped 
so quickly and easily into his lap. But if he did not he was not unique 
in his lack of appreciation; not even the Confederate leaders at Rich- 
mond had been able to evaluate correctly its importance to the Con- 
federacy, and no help had been sent to the city while there was still time. 

Second only to New York in size and importance as an American 
trading and financial center, New Orleans was indeed a rich prize to 
come by with so little effort. Though the more or less successful block- 
ade by the Federal Navy had made serious inroads upon the city’s 


1 James Parton, General Butler in New Orleans (New York, 1864), p. 280. 
347 
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prosperity, it was in normal times a flourishing center of business ac- 
tivity that had grown enormously in the decades just before the war. 
Strategically located on a bend of the Mississippi, the city—protected on 
three sides by its high, curved levee—was a major American port for 
both foreign and domestic trade. 

To the wharves that lined the river side of the levee in the year 1860 
came products of the upper Mississippi Valley and the settled regions 
of the west valued at more than $185 million; foreign imports amounted 
to another $21 million; and experts of both foreign and domestic prod- 
ucts amounted to over $108 million. Almost 2000 sea-going vessels and 
3566 river steamers, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,212,029, tied up at 
the noisy, bustling levee during this last year before the war. The streets 
along the river were lined with great warehouses and with the huge 
cotton presses that made the city the chief cotton export center of North 
America.” 

New Orleans was a rich city. Its banks were among the soundest in 
the country. Its citizens, white and free Negro, owned real and personal 
property valued in 1861 at more than $125 million—a figure that had 
been climbing steadily for a decade. 

But the city which was the great commercial heart of the Confederacy 
when the war began had, by the time Butler arrived, been transformed 
into an economic ghost town. Its many shops and stores were closed; its 
banks had shipped all their gold and silver into the Confederacy for fear 
it would be confiscated by the invaders; along Carondelet, Tchoupitou- 
las, and Levee streets, its great warehouses, cotton presses, and com- 
mission merchants’ offices were locked and empty; crowds of the un- 
employed roamed the streets and gathered restlessly at the levee tc 
survey the Federal fleet. Around them were the blackened ashes of the 
great stock of sugar and cotton which the Confederates, unable to ship 
through the blockade in time, had burned rather than let fall into 
Yankee hands. In many places the wharves themselves had been so 
badly damaged by fire that they were unsafe.? 

“Business of every kind still continues at a stand, and the trade of the 
city is virtually closed for the present,” reported the True Delta three 
days after Butler had issued a proclamation ordering the resumption of 
local trade. “The banks confine their operations to the payment of de- 
positors’ checks and the renewal of maturing obligations, while most 


2 “New Orleans,” in DeBow’s Review I (Jan., Feb., 1866), 48-50; Gardner's New 
Orleans Directory for 1861 (title page missing from copy; probably New Orleans, 
1862), unnumbered introduction. 

3 New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, June 10, 1862; Elfa Lavonia Fontenot, “Social 
and Economic “ry in —- 1860-65 . . a (M.A. a Louisiana Zo 
University, 1933); Controller's R ... of the Recei Expenditures 
the City of New Orleans... (New Orleans, 1865), sundial introduction. 
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outside dealers in commercial and mortgage securities have entirely 
withdrawn from the market.” A few stores had cautiously opened by 
May 7, and the same journal reported that some small lots of cotton and 
three to four hundred hogsheads of tobacco which had escaped the pre- 
occupation fires were sold during the first week after the Federals’ 
arrival. But the fact that the details of these transactions were “sup- 
pressed” suggests that this minor effort to resume trade was not neces- 
sarily legitimate.* 

Three days later the Bee observed that though mint and ice were 
both scarce, most of the innumerable coffeehouses had reopened for 
business, but other types of shopkeepers still hung back. “There are no 
signs of a revival of business,” noted young Clara Solomon, and she 
could not remember the last time she had seen that harbinger of pros- 
perity, an organ grinder.® 

Despite Butler’s orders and the pleas of almost every newspaper in 
town, the businessmen of New Orleans still found little incentive for 
resuming business nearly two months after the fall of the city. “Shutting 
up stores, lolling listlessly about, assuming the look, guise and immobil- 
ity of the loose hanger-on of Mexican villages, are utterly unworthy of 
the people of this city,” scolded the True Delta. The arrival of a few 
provisions from the North encouraged some dealers to reopen in the 
summer months, but on the whole, said the editor of the Bee, com- 
mercial enterprise in the city was about as “lively as a chloroformed 
Bradypus [sic].” The True Delta, too, admitted that financial affairs had 
been “almost at a standstill” during the month of September, and that 
what little trade there was had fallen off. 

As Christmas, 1862, approached, B. Piffet’s store in the Touro Build- 
ing on Canal Street announced itself as “Santa Claus’ Headquarters” 
and advertised a full line of toys, dolls, velocipedes, hobby horses, and 
doll carriages. But on Christmas Day, the Butler-sponsored Delta de- 
clared that Christmas shopping had been the slowest in the city’s history. 
Not even the traditional fireworks had seen anything approaching a 
brisk sale.’ 

“We have nothing very encouraging to say about the present state of 
commerce,” observed L’Abeille as 1863 dawned, and the editor put his 


4 New Orleans Daily True Delta, May 4, 7, 1862. 

5 New Orleans Bee, May 10, 1862 (the French-language section of this journal is 
cited hereafter as L’Abeille to indicate translated material); Clara Solomon, 
“Diary of a New Orleans Girl, 1861-1862” (typescript in Hill Memorial Lib; 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana), entry for May 13, 1862. 

6 New Orleans Daily True Delta, June 21, September 14, 1862; New Orleans Bee, 
September 1, 1862. 


7 New Orleans Daily True Delta, December 17, 1862; New Orleans Delta, Decem- 
ber 25, 1862. 
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finger on the source of the trouble. “Blocked on the coast of the river 
and the lakes, [New Orleans] has only some few connections with 
Northern big cities for exchanging such rare products as remain on the 
market or come in from the immediately adjoining parishes.” And 
though the new commander, General N. P. Banks, declared his interest 
in promoting the resumption of trade, particularly in cotton, there was 
nothing he could do, so long as the river remained closed, about re- 
storing the city to its former place as the principal exit port for the 
products of the upper Mississippi Valley.* 

The gloomy prospects that so discouraged New Orleans businessmen 
were viewed in a far different light by many a Northern entrepreneur, 
however, and they began to descend on New Orleans in droves. “They 
have continued to arrive and every steamer brings an addition to their 
number,” reported Treasury agent George Denison in disgust. “Each 
expects to be a millionaire in six months. They have few scruples about 
the means of satisfying their cupidity.” Compared with the respectable 
citizens of New Orleans, Denison found the speculators ostentatiously 
prosperous in appearance. “His vest is of flowered velvet,” he said in 
describing one of them, “his hair beautifully oiled—and his presence 
distils continual perfume sweeter than the winds that blow from Araby 
the blest.”® 

Rather than discourage this new type of resident, Banks seems to 
have taken them to his bosom. He eased their way by allowing only 
loyal merchants (i.e., those who had taken the prescribed oath of 
allegiance to the United States) to receive shipments of goods and thus 
forced others out of business. And the mysterious Dr. Issachar Zacharie, 
who, Denison charged, left a career as a “healer of corns and bunions in 
New York,” to come south with the new commander, became his con- 
fidant in matters of all sorts. From New York, exporter Andrew Well- 
man wrote Provost Marshal James Bowen asking that he use his 
influence with the Commanding General to get Wellman a permit to 
import wines and liquors into New Orleans.” 


8 L’Abeille, January 1, 1863; N. P. Banks to Henry W. Halleck, New Orleans, De- 
cember 24, 1862, in War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1890-1901), Series I, Vol. 
XV, 616. Hereafter cited as O.R., and all reference are to Series I. 

® See Micah Dwyer to Banks, New Orleans, Jan 2, 1863, in Letters Received 
(Civil), 1863, Box 1, Record Group 98, Records of the War Department, Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, National Archives, Washington, D.C. ( Unless otherwise stated, 
all materials from the National Archives may be found in Record Group 98, 
Records of the War Department, Department of the Gulf.); Denison to , 
New Orleans, February 1, 12, 1863, in “Letters from George S. Denison to 
{Salmon P.] Chase, 1862-1865,” in Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association (Washington, 1903), II, 353, 359-60. 

10 James Bowen to C. W. Killborn, New Orleans, March 13, 1863, in Letter Press, 
Vol. 296, Correspondence of the Provost Marshal General, National Archives; 
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By the summer of 1863 so many of these Northern fortune-hunters had 
arrived and set themselves up in business in the city that paroled Con- 
federate prisoner Felix Grima saw little hope for the future of native 
businessmen. “We will see-disappearing little by little our old business 
houses,” he wrote his brother, “of which the great part of the merchants 
are ruined, and set up in their places the commission houses of Boston 
and the other cities of New England which enrich themselves from the 
spoils of our unhappy Louisiana. . . .”™ 

The arrival of these additions to the commercial community inspired 
the Era to view business prospects more brightly in the spring of 1863. 
“In the past few weeks a pereceptible revival of business has been 
apparent. . . .,” declared the editor hopefully. “The streets present a 
much more enlivened appearance. . . . Another set of businessmen have 
made their appearance on our levee and commercial streets, and the 
deserted stores and offices now have new signs.” However the Picayune 
looked at matters through darker glasses. To its editor, the “commercial 
avenues of our city present a dull and cheerless aspect. The great cen- 
trality of trade, Carondelet street, . . . [shows] the sad effects of the 
disturbed state of the country. For weeks past the gatherings of its 
habitues, the devotees of cotton, sugar, tobacco . . . exchange dealers 
and shipping agents, have been gradually diminishing and now seldom 
half a dozen individuals are seen together at one or two corners.” 
Poydras, Tchoupitoulas, and New Levee streets, once the hub of the 
western trade, “offer nothing for remark more than that scarcely a dozen 
of the old Western merchants and dealers . . . are to be met with. Rows 
of vacant stores and warehouses” were the most notable landmarks of 
this area. On Common and Gravier streets, once the center of the whole- 
sale grocery trade, with few exceptions “only closed doors and vacated 
counting rooms” met the eye. On Canal, “the grand boulevard,” the 
editor noted the “weekly selling out and closing up of several establish- 
ments.” At the river front “rising water partially submerged the charred 
remains of the wharves, though a few vessels were discharging pro- 
visions.” The “great staple cotton” was an “obsolete question” at that 
point, said the editor. “There were a few drayloads on the levee yester- 
day,” but the entire week’s receipts amounted to 74 bales cleaned and 
654 sacks in seed. “That Boston paper which said there were 2,000 bales 
received here for the week ending the 21st March, may as well contra- 


Denison to Chase, New Orleans, February 1, 1863, in “Chase Correspondence,” 
loc. cit., 353; see also Robert Wade to Dr. Zacharie, New Orleans, February 9, 
1863, in Letters Received (Civil), 1863, Box 4, National Archives; Andrew Well- 
man to Bowen, New York, April 18, 1863, in Endorsement Book, Vol. 303, Corre- 
spondence of the Provost Marshal General, ibid. 

11 Felix Grima to “My dear Victor,” New Orleans, August 29, 1863, in Alfred Grima 
Papers, Louisiana State University Archives, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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dict its statement,” the report concluded, “as there has been no such 
quantity received here in any week this season.”™ 

This sort of gloomy report might well be expected from the anti- 
Federal Picayune, but it was confirmed by Banks's confidant, Zacharie, 
in one of the regular reports sent to the Commanding General while the 
latter was in the field in the spring of 1863. No revival of trade could 
be expected, reported Zacharie, “until the country now regained by the 
General throws off its shackles & is again opened to the commercial 
world.” Early in May, L’Abeille painted a dreary picture of the New 
Orleans levee, “once covered with the products of every country” and 
now a “deserted shore.” Not a “bundle, not a package of merchandise 
gives evidence of commercial life,” mourned the editor. “The chant of 
the laborer is heard no more, nor the grating of wagon wheels on the 
pavement. Instead of the noise, the movement, the hullabaloo of the 
past, desolation and mournful silence reigns.” 

Throughout the summer and fall, reports on the citys’ economic situa- 
tion remained gloomy. More and more the signs on the old business 
houses were replaced with new ones, and a stationer wrote to his absent 
partner, “There is no chance for a man here now unless he is identified 
with the Yankees and Bostonians. . . .” Even these newer merchants felt 
the pinch of hard times in the fall of 1863, however, for few of the popu- 
lation had the means to buy more than the necessities of life. “The Great 
dry goods trade, the hardware and the wholesale grocery departments 
of our commerce feel strongly the want of intercourse with the interior,” 
noted the Picayune; and, though the Federal-sponsored Era declared on 
January 1, 1864, that it “requires no argument to any observing man that 
business has materially increased here during the last year,” figures on 
the commercial activity for the period show that the improvement was 
purely relative. 

There was a perceptible improvement in economic conditions during 
1864, but it meant little to the majority of New Orleans citizens. “I have 
not earned a dollar for the past two years,” stationer Thomas Shields 
wrote his partner, “nor do I see any prospects ahead.” In the reorganized 
Chamber of Commerce, names new to New Orleans predominated, and 
the policy of the military authorities made it clear that only the unassail- 
ably loyal could hope to do business in the Crescent City. With the ex- 


12 New Orleans Picayune, April 19, 1863. 

13 Report of Dr. Zacharie, enclosed in Zacharie to Banks, New Orleans, April 23, 
1863, in Letters Received (Civil), 1863, Box 4, National Archives; New Orleans 
Bee, May 5, 1863. 

14 Thomas H. Shields to Arthur W. Hyatt, New Orleans, August 15, 1863, in Arthur 
W. Hyatt Collection, I, Louisiana State University Archives, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; New Orleans Picayune, October 31, 1863; New Orleans Era, January 
1, 1864; “New Orleans,” in DeBow’s Review I (January, 1866), 48-50. 
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ception of sugar, figures on the commercial turnover in the city were 
almost double those for 1868, but in no case were they more than half 
the prewar rates. In the important staples—cotton and sugar—the rate 
was far below the prewar figure. In the year before the war, 1,849,319 
bales of cotton and 459,410 hogsheads of sugar had come into New 
Orleans; in the last year of the war, only 271,015 bales of cotton and 
9800 hogsheads of sugar reached the levee. So greatly had the war 
affected prices, however, that cotton values had skyrocketed from $50.00 
to $270.54 per bale and those of sugar from $53.88 to $203.50 per hogs- 
head.® 

As Grant and Lee battled through Virginia in the summer of 1864, 
even northern businessmen watched the war with a judicious eye. “At 
present there is no business,” Gus Mandeville wrote his sister in June. 
“Everything seems waiting for the result of the Struggle between Grant 
& Lee and Johnston & Sherman.” And the Picayune, speaking for such 
Confederate sympathizers as remained among the business community, 
noted that “most people look on with a decided disposition to ‘wait for 
the wagon.’ As we cannot drive ourselves it is probably best not to 
disturb ourselves about the driving of others. . . .”1 

Business continued at a relatively lively rate throughout the summer, 
but at one time in the early fall, goods available for export were so 
scarce that several steamers offered to carry goods to New York without 
charge in order to have the necessary ballast. By the end of November, 
however, this situation was so completely reversed that two New York- 
bound steam packets had to reject part of the cargo offered." 

By the end of the war, trade in New Orleans had recovered some of 
the ground lost when the city fell to Butler, but it was still running well 
behind prewar figures. In addition, prices of everything had shot so high 
that consumer buying power had been unable to keep up, and only a 
relatively small part of the population felt that good times had returned. 

Unemployment was widespread during the first two years of the 
occupation and helped further to reduce consumer resources, since those 
who had any means at all drew on them to keep from being reduced to 
beggary. “The sidewalks about the City Hall were black with unem- 
ployed laborers yesterday,” noted the Picayune early in July, 1868, and 
an Orleanian wrote his sister in September and again in November, 
“I am doing literally nothing. . . .” When he did get a temporary job, he 


15 Shields to Hyatt, New Orleans, July 31, 1864, in Hyatt Collection, I; New Orleans 
Picayune, February 25, 1864. See James Bowen to Major — von Hermann, March 
1, 1864, in Letter Press, Vol. 298, Correspondence of the Provost Marshal General, 
National Archives; “New Orleans,” in DeBow’s Review I (January, 1866), 48-50. 

16 Gus Mandeville to “My dear Sister,” New Orleans, June 17, 1864, in Mandeville 
Papers; New Orleans Picayune, May 15, 1864. 

17 New Orleans Picayune, October 23, November 27, 1864. 
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worked six days a week “from nine in the morning until five or Six & 
sometimes later in the Evg.” Other workers had even longer hours, and 
in 1864 a group of them petitioned the constitutional convention to 
include in the new state constitution a mandatory provision for a nine- 
hour work day as “the most that can reasonably be expected.”* 

There was a growth of labor organization in New Orleans during the 
period of the occupation. A strong typographical union was already in 
existence when the Federals arrived, and it apparently remained under 
the control of Southern sympathizers practically to the end of the war. 
A bakers’ union was formed in the spring of 1864 and promptly an- 
nounced that its members would no longer bake bread on Sundays.” 

In December of that year thirty employees of a cooper shop, which 
was filling government contracts, struck for higher wages. Their attempt 
was not only unsuccessful but disastrous, for all were arrested, tried in 
provost court, and sentenced to three months at hard labor. Their 
grievance was a common one, and, though some citizens fortunate 
enough to be employed by the occupying forces received better salaries 
than their fellows, paychecks were rarely large in occupied New 
Orleans. J. Bourga, a 19-year-old government clerk who spoke three 
languages, received the princely sum of $45.00 per month; Joseph 
Reynes, a former bank official who turned to teaching in a private 
school, got $30.00 per month; while public school teachers, who were 
somewhat better paid, received $60.00 per month for ten months of the 
year. The state constitutional convention set a minimum wage scale for 
laborers on the public works which was felt to be so high that it was 
later scrapped. It provided a minimum of $2.00 per day for laborers 
and $3.50 per day for foremen, but it was customary to lay off most 
such employees in the fall and winter months.” 

Closely tied to the wartime problems of trade and unemployment was 
another aspect of the city’s economic life which assumed major propor- 
tions even before the Federal forces reached the city. This was the 
currency problem. 

In the fall of 1861 the city’s banks, on orders from the Confederate 
government at Richmond, had suspended payment in specie for pay- 


18 Ibid., July 3, 1863; Gus Mandeville to “My dear Sister,” New Orleans, September 
15, November 5, 1863, February 9, 1864, in Mandeville Papers; New Orleans 
Daily True Delta, July 6, 1864. Laborers on public works succeeded in getting 
this benefit, though no other group seems to have been included. Ibid., July 26, 
1864 


19 See New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, July 7, 1862; L’Abeille, May 2, 1864. 

20 New Orleans Tribune, December 24, 30, 1864; J. Bourga to “Mr. Tucker,” New 
Orleans, August 28, 1863, in Letters Received (Civil), 1863, Box 1, National 
Archives; New Orleans Daily True Delta, July 26, 1864; New Orleans Era, Octo- 
ber 25, 1864. 
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ment in Confederate notes. As a result, the value of Confederate money 
depreciated steadily, even among the most ardent Rebels. By April, 
1862, Judge John A. Campbell was writing from the city to his wife in 
the country, “In the event of the restoration of Northern rule, Con- 
federate money may be worthless. I proceed on that assumption.” He 
advised spending Confederate money first.** 

His assumption was correct, for Butler’s first intention seems to have 
been to outlaw the use of Confederate money. City officials hastily 
warned him of the nature of the problem, however, and he agreed to 
withhold his order concerning Confederate money in order that the 
force of the blow should not fall upon the poor. But some action on the 
currency was imperative, for the city’s paper money curse was not 
limited to the rapidly depreciating Confederate bills. Each of the banks 
issued notes of its own, apparently without much regard for the state’s 
fairly strict banking laws, and so had the city. With the disappearance 
of gold and silver coins, the various railroad and streetcar lines had 
allowed their tickets to be used as small change, and a number of 
business firms had issued private notes, or shinplasters. The situation 
had so deteriorated by the time Farragut arrived that even the labels 
from olive oil bottles were being passed as currency.” 

On April 29, 1862, the Committee of Public Safety issued a list of 
firms whose shinplasters were considered sound enough to be circulated 
as currency, but this seemed to increase rather than abate the excite- 
ment. When the committee announced that it would exchange city notes 
for certain other issues, the True Delta reported a “perfect rush to the 
City Hall to obtain the issues of the city in exchange for those of in- 
dividuals.” Omnibus and city railroad tickets were said to be the “best 
currency we have as no one refuses to receive them in large or small 
quantities,” but when Clara Solomon’s mother tried to change a large 
Confederate bill in order to make a small purchase, she was unable to 
get change even in this medium.” 

After a few weeks of this monetary confusion, Butler decided to go 
ahead with his earlier decision to outlaw Confederate money, and on 
May 19 he issued General Order No. 30, in which he charged that the 
banks were were continuing to pay out Confederate notes while refusing to 


21 vires Virginia Clay. ton, A Belle of the =: .(New York, 1904), p. 178. Banks 
e loyal states had done the same thin 

2 fens Ewing : ioe “The Butler Regime in Louisiana,” in Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, XXVII (1944), 509-10; George W. Cable, “New Orleans at 
the Time of the Capture,” in Robert U. aa. and Clarence Buel, eds., Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War (New York, 1887-1888), II, 21. 

23 New Orleans Daily True Delta, April 29, May 2, 1862; “Diary of Clara Solomon,” 
entries for May 15, 17, 1862. 
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receive them as legal tender. In the future, he said, they would pay out 
only gold, silver, bank notes, or United States Treasury notes. All persons 
or firms who had issued shinplasters would be required to redeem them 
in specie or treasury notes on presentation under penalty of confiscation 
of their property and imprisonment at hard labor. Since no one could 
issue notes in denominations of less than $1.00, however, it was inev- 
itable that the circulation of city railroad tickets for small change would 
continue.” 

Counterfeiters quickly moved into the railroad ticket field and began 
to flood the city with a bogus version of this already shaky item of 
currency. Early in July, New Orleans newsboys announced that they 
would accept as change only the blue tickets of the New Orleans City 
Railroad Company, and the True Delta commented, “The boys are 
right.” The situation became so desperate by October that city authori- 
ties were forced to accede to public demands and issue notes in small 
denominations to the amount of $185,760—that being the amount of 
city notes already redeemed and canceled. Four clerks were appointed 
at a salary of $100 per month to affix the signatures necessary to make 
the notes genuine. The fact that citizens were forbidden to cut the bills 
in half (to make them half value) is an indication of the lengths to 
which some of them had been driven.* 

By Christmas of 1862 even the tickets of City Railroad had been so 
cleverly counterfeited that the line’s manager, J. B. Slawson, repudiated 
the blue tickets. A howl of rage went up all over the city, and General 
N. P. Banks, who had replaced Butler as commander of the Gulf Depart- 
ment, moved promptly to countermand the repudiation. The responsi- 
bility for the suppression of counterfeiters rested on the issuing firm, 
not on the soldiers and laboring poor who had received the bogus 
tickets, said Banks. Since the railroad was not governed by state banking 
laws, it could not invoke the privileges of a bank in a similar circum- 
stance. “The commanding general, in consideration of all the facts, 
advises their immediate redemption,” he ordered abruptly.*6 

Officials of City Railroad protested bitterly, but Banks (influenced 
more perhaps by such protests as the one received from a widowed 
victim who wrote, “I cannot help it [if the tickets are counterfeit] for I 
did not issue them”) was adamant. Postmaster John M. G. Parker was 


24 General Order No. 30, New Orleans, May 19, 1862, in Private and Official Corre- 
spondence of General Benjamin F. Butler During the Period of the Civil War 
(Norwood, Mass., 1917), I, 504-05. Hereafter lent to as Butler Papers. For 
the most part, the New Orleans press approved the order. See Picayune, May 21, 
1862. 

25 New Orleans Daily True Delta, June 28, July 11, 30, October 23, 1862. 

26 Ibid., December 25, 1862; General Order No. 121, New Orleans, December 28, 
1862, in O.R., XV, 525-26. 
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equally firm in forbidding the use of postage stamps when he learned at 
the end of 1862 that they too were being used as currency.”" 

The small change shortage continued into 1863. After the Picayune 
reported that “five and ten cent tickets of coffeehouses and other private 
establishments” were again in circulation, city authorities moved to 
issue more city notes in small denominations. As taxes for 1863 came 
in, they announced, more five- and ten-cent notes would be issued up to 
$150,000. By 1864 counterfeiters had moved into this field too, and the 
city treasurer was forced to announce on May 19 of that year that, since 
counterfeit twenty-five-cent bills were in circulation, holders of genuine 
bills would be asked to redeem them for a new issue.” 

While the counterfeiters were busy making plates to duplicate city 
notes, General Banks was having his own troubles with the circulation 
of United States Treasury notes. Like their Confederate counterparts, 
these notes fell steadily in value as more and more of them were issued 
throughout the war, and in New Orleans, they were worth 2 per cent less 
than the notes of the city’s banks. Shortly after Banks received a com- 
plaint from “A Planter” that this currency was being discounted or 
refused by New Orleans merchants, he issued General Order No. 21, 
directing that treasury notes “be received and paid out in all business 
transactions without discredit or depreciation” under penalty of for- 
feiture of the obligation for which they were offered. The order does not 
seem to have been as effective as Banks desired, however, and after the 
passage of the National Banking Act in 1864 he moved to take the city 
out of the currency business altogether, giving as his reason the inability 
of the city to back its notes with specie. In August, when the banks still 
discounted Treasury notes in favor of their own, he ordered them to 
accept the notes at par. The currency orders were very unpopular in the 
Crescent City. A correspondent of the Picayune argued that the United 
States Treasury could not back its notes with specie and that the move 
was “very much in the interest of speculators,” but his protest was un- 
availing. A near panic “at the soda fountains, the coffee stands, the fruit 
stalls and the cake baskets throughout the city” followed the order 
concerning city notes, reported the Bee. One French Market fruit vendor 
did a smashing business on Sunday and Monday, July 8 and 4, selling 
his wares for car tickets and city notes. On Tuesday, with his stall empty 
and his till full, he found he owned nothing but a lot of streetcar rides.” 


27 M. Thuling to Banks, New Orleans, January 5, 1863, in Letters Received (Civil), 
1863, Box 4, National Archives; New Orleans Picayune, January 1, 1863. 

28 New Orleans Picayune, January 4, 8, 1863; New Orleans Bee, May 19, 1864. 

29 “Planter” to Banks, New Orleans, March 1, 1863, in Letters Received (Civil), 
1863, Box 3, National Archives; New Orleans Picayune, April 9, 1864; New 
Orleans Bee, July 7, 1864; General Order No. 112, New Orleans, August 22, 1864, 
in New Orleans Daily True Delta, August 24, 1864. 
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Specie itself soon became a new cause for concern as General Banks 
discovered that large sums in gold and silver were passing through New 
Orleans into the Confederacy. In June, 1864, his provost marshal general 
ordered that shipments of specie into New Orleans be stopped and that 
a thorough search be made of each vessel clearing the port to be sure 
that further specie did not pass out of the department; New Orleans 
firms known to have large specie deposits in their vaults were told to 
transfer these deposits at once to the First National Bank of New 
Orleans. 

The General’s currency policy, which sharply reduced the amount of 
circulating medium in a relatively short period, had a serious economic 
effect on New Orleans, for it coincided with a steep rise in prices. In 
September the Picayune remarked that Yankees who, on their arrival in 
1862, were surprised to find that five cents was the smallest unit of 
currency now would find that prices were so high that the dime repre- 
sented the smallest unit. And in December, the editor of the Tribune 
reported that the city’s commercial community was looking forward 
anxiously to the arrival of four million dollars in United States currency 
with which to pay the troops of the Gulf Department. Even after the 
currency arrival early in January, money remained tight in New Orleans 
until the end of the war.* 

Next to the citizens who had to use the money, the group most con- 
cerned with the problem of unstable currency was the banking fraternity 
of the Crescent City. Once among the strongest in the country, the banks 
of New Orleans had suffered greatly from the collapse of the river trade 
and from efforts to help finance the Confederacy. When Farragut 
arrived, most of them hid their gold or sent it into the Confederacy, 
fearing it would be seized as a prize of war by the Federals. Butler 
summoned these bankers on his arrival and told them to get the money 
back into their vaults, wherever it was. That sent into the Confederacy 
was not returned, and when Butler learned that other sums had been 
deposited for safekeeping in the vaults of certain foreign consuls, he 
seized them without hesitation. 

His actions were applauded in two quarters—the True Delta, which 


30 General Order No. 75, New Orleans, June 18, 1864, in Denison to Chase, New 
Orleans, July 1, 1864, “Chase Correspondence,” loc. cit., 441; T. C. Chickering to 
J. C. Nicholls, = 22, 1864, in Letter Press, Vol. 299, Corr mdence of the 
Provost Marshal General, National Archives; id. to L. Cohen et al., New Orleans, 
June 23, 1864, ibid. Denison told Chase that $2.5 million in gold was said to have 
passed through New Orleans into the Confederacy “in the past few months.” 

31 New Orleans Tribune, December 7, 1864, January 3, 1865. The money arrived on 
January 1, 1865. 

32 Benjamin F. Butler, Butler's Book . . . (Boston, 1892), p. 506; Butler to William 
N. Mercer and J. M. Lapeyre et al., New Orleans, May 14, 1862, in Butler Papers, 
I, 480. 
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charged that the banks had engaged in “patriotic swindling” since 1861 
and. that they were interested in nothing but shifting the burden of the 
financial troubles onto other shoulders; and a group of French citizens, 
who addressed Butler on May 12 and attributed all the city’s troubles to 
the suspension of specie payment. Among these citizens, General Order 
No. 30, outlawing the circulation of Confederate money, was extremely 
popular, for it left the banks holding the worthless Confederate notes.* 

Butler took a firm attitude toward the banks, seizing the funds de- 
posited to the account of the Confederate government and ordering 
them to release Northern assets sequestered by the Confederacy. But 
he needed their help to manage some of his personal financial transac- 
tions, and he apparently came to some sort of terms with them. In any 
case, the banks, crippled as they were, were doing as much business as 
the times permitted during the fall of 1862. 

His successor was less interested in coming to terms with the banks, 
however, and cast a critical eye on their affairs soon after his arrival in 
the Department. When he learned they were discounting United States 
Treasury notes in favor of their own he apparently resolved to destroy 
them. In May, he approved the order of the Provost Marshal General 
which sent the Louisiana State Bank and the Bank of Louisiana into 
receivership. A month later he set up liquidation commissions for both 
institutions when Provost Marshal General Bowen reported them hope- 
lessly unable to redeem their circulation and deposits. “I believe the 
liquidation of the two banks will bring a sharper conviction of the 
unprofitableness of treason than any other civil measure,” Bowen pre- 
dicted.* 

In the fall of 1863, following the passage of the first of the national 
banking acts, a group of New Orleans Unionists, headed by Treasury 
Agent George Denison and Federal Marshal James B. Graham, joined 


53 New Orleans Daily True Delta, May 9, 1862; Neutral Citizens to Butler, [May] 
12, 1862, in Letters Received, 1862, Box 2, National Archives. The attempt on the 
part of the banks to force depositors to withdraw their accounts in Confederate 
funds before the deadline was frustrated by Butler and became the source of 
many later legal actions. See, for example, Compendium of the Case of Quertier 
= Louisiana State Bank, January 25, 1865, in Letters Received (Civil), Box 11, 


% See O.R., XV, 475-76, and Butler to New Orleans Canal and Banking Company, 
New Orleans, June 18, 1862, in Butler Papers, 1, 613. For a possible explanation 
of the arrangement made, see id. to Stanton, New Orleans, December 4, 1862, in 
O.R., XV, 603. 

% Banks to Bowen, Port Hudson, May 2, 1863, in Letter Press, Vol. 309, Corre- 
spondence of the Major General Commanding, National Archives; Special Orders 
Nos. 138 and 140, New Orleans, June 11, 13, 1863, ibid.; Bowen to Banks, New 
Orleans, May 22, June 20, 1863, in Letter Press, Vol. 297, Correspondence of the 
Provost Marshal General. The notorious Alexander Atocha represented the gov- 
ernment in these liquidations. 
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to organize the First National Bank of New Orleans. The law required a 
minimum capitalization of only $100,000, but Denison and Graham 
aimed at $500,000. General Banks and Denison were soon to split on the 
issue of Louisiana politics, but the Commanding General seems to have 
regarded the new banking enterprise with favor from its inception until 
he himself left the Department.* 

During the spring of 1864 he turned his attention to the other local 
banks and on March 18 appointed L. O. Wilson, Charles W. Hornor, and 
A. DeB. Hughes to a financial commission created to “examine and 
report upon the condition of all Banks, Insurance Offices, Gas and Rail- 
road Companies and other Financial or business Corporations or Com- 
panies in New Orleans. . . .” The commission was asked to check into 
capital, liabilities, and assets of each; the relation of the directors to their 
respective institutions, the amount of stock owned by each, their in- 
debtedness and general business relations with the bank; the location, 
character, and apparent or real private and public interest and influence 
of the stockholders; and the “status of the stockholders and officers . . . 
in relation to the Government of the United States.” Banks urged a 
“prompt and fearless discharge” of these duties by the commission.*" 

The commission immediately issued a series of printed question- 
naires to all the banks and stock companies in the city, and by the middle 
of June they had completed their report. Though the two conservative 
members made a strong protest in a minority report, the three original 
commissioners recommended “in the interest of all the stockholders, 
bill-holders, creditors, as well as the public in general, that these Banks 
should be wound up as soon as possible; their Banking-houses sold or 
rented out; their Officers and Clerks discharged, and a vigorous and 
economical liquidation . . . instituted.” The minority report complained 
that the commission had lumped all the banks together in its condemna- 
tion when “many of them are entitled to a much more liberal course.” 
The two minority commissioners “did not think,” their report stated, 
“that the suspension of specie payments, nor other acts of the several 
Boards of Directors, previous to the re-establishment of the Federal 
authority in May, 1862, [was] a sufficient cause of penalty against the 
present loyal Directors and Stockholders.”* 

But the majority had submitted the report that General Banks wanted 


36 See Denison to Chase, New Orleans, November 6, 20, December 4, 1863, and 
April 1, 1864, in “Chase Correspondence,” loc. cit., 416, 423-24, 425, 436. - ' 

37 Special Order No. 69, New Orleans, March 18, 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 
1864, Box 6, National Archives. In addition to the three men named, two con- 
ent Orleanians—Aristide Miltenberger and F. J. Ducourge—were later ap- 
pointed: 

38 Report of the Majority and Minority of the Financial Commission of New Orleans 


. . . (New Orleans, 1864), in Letters Received (Civil), 1864, Box 6, National 
Archives. 
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to see. He sent it to State Auditor A. P. Dostie for examination, and 
Dostie obligingly looked up the provisions of the state banking law 
which the guilty banks had clearly violated. He returned the report and 
asked for Banks’s assurance that the Commanding General would not 
interfere in legal proceedings to liquidate all the banks. But the General 
had no intention of interfering. He paid each of the commissioners 
$1,849.60 for their three months’ work ( Wilson, the chairman, received 
$2,349.60) and discharged them.” 

The commission’s investigation of other business and financial institu- 
tions was not so satisfactory. After a cursory examination of such firms 
as the Commercial Water Works Company and the New Orleans Gas 
Light Company, the commission noted that these firms seemed to be in 
a “favorable condition financially . . . [and] require no further notice.” 
Banks felt that the report indicated that the investigation had not been 
sufficiently thorough and therefore appointed Cuthbert Bullitt, Emery 
E. Norton, and John A. Roberts to a new commission to reopen this phase 
of the investigation. Bullitt and his confreres tried hard but could find 
nothing financially amiss with either the Gas Light Company or City 
Railroad. They were able to repeat some rumors that the former had 
engaged in “highly treasonable doings for several months” prior to the 
arrival of the Federal forces, viz. helping to raise a neutral military corps 
“whose occult design was to favor the Confederacy”; that the company 
had manufactured bowie knives “for hostile purposes”; and that it had 
supplied coke to blockade-runners so they would not smoke so much 
and attract the attention of the Federal squadron. But after repeating 
these rumors in detail, the commissioners admitted that they were mere 
fabrications. They did feel, however, that the company’s late president, 
P. N. Wood, had “exhibited extraordinary zeal and devotion to the cause 
of the so-called Confederacy,” and the other officers, all absent from 
New Orleans at the time of the report, were equally wicked. As for City 
Railroad Company, it was well known that its administration had “par- 
taken . . . of the order of partisanship, and its disposition, favoring a 
detestable cause, forms a prominent feature of the management of its 
affairs.”“ 

This sort of report probably would have given Banks sufficient 


% See Dostie to Banks, New Orleans, July 9, 1864, ibid. Also see duplicate receipt 
from members of the Bank Commission, New Orleans, June 16, 1864, ibid. Appar- 
ently the legal actions were suspended, however, with Banks’s departure. See 
New Orleans Tribune, December 15, 1864, which reports on the election of 
officers of the Southern Bank. 

# Special Order No. 212, New Orleans, August 9, 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 
1864, Box 6, National Archives; Report of the Special Commission . . . relating 
to the New Orleans Gas Light Company, October 6, 1864, ibid.; Report of the 


Special Commission . . . relating to the New Orleans City Railroad, October 24, 
1864, ibid. 





grounds for liquidating these firms too; but by the time the report: was 
made, he had been replaced by General Stephen A. Hurlbut, and that 
officer was too busy with other affairs to pursue the matter further. 

The fate of the business houses and banking firms of occupied New 
Orleans would strike a modern historian of military occupations as 
neither strange nor unjust. But to the Orleanian of the period—perhaps 
because he had so recently become an enemy of the United States gov- 
ernment—it seemed both. 

The decline of trade in the first years of the Federal occupation really 
was not surprising in view of the fact that the Mississippi River was 
not opened to trade again until after the summer of 1863. The fact that 
this great avenue of trade remained closed for so long meant that the 
war had a serious effect on the economy of New Orleans—a city whose 
principal source of income had been trade, rather than any form of 
manufacturing. The war years were to have a lasting effect on the New 
Orleans business community, for, in many cases, the elimination of “dis- 
loyal” businessmen and the acquisition of their property by the new 
Northern arrivals was permanent and would change the face of New 
Orleans business for decades to come. 
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Robert Gould Shaw and the 
Burning of Darien, Georgia 


E. MERTON COULTER 


ONE OF THE MOST WANTON ACTs of vandalism during the Civil War was 
committed by Federal troops when they burned the little town of 
Darien, on the Georgia coast near the mouth of the Altamaha River. The 
site of Darien had originally been selected by James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of Georgia, and it had been settled by Scottish 
Highlanders from Inverness in 1736. It was long the rival of Savannah 
as the chief town of the colony and state, and during early ante-bellum 
times it was the financial center of Georgia, being the location of the 
Bank of Darien with branches in various parts of the state. By the time 
of the Civil War, it had lost out to Savannah as Georgia’s principal port, 
but it was still a point of departure for much traffic, especially cotton 
and lumber coming down the Altamaha, Georgia’s principal river. 
Lumber mills were still there, sawing the logs received from the sur- 
rounding country and from up the river. In its old age the town had 
taken on a certain sedate beauty and charm, situated as it was on a bluff 
above the river. 

On the morning of June 11, 1863, Confederate pickets stationed above 
Darien noticed a flotilla of Federal vessels in Doboy Sound, reckoned 
by them to consist of two gunboats and two transports, making their 
way down the coast, in the direction of Brunswick; but when the ships 
reached the mouth of the Altamaha River, they turned up that stream. 
It was now apparent that the Federals were bent on a major operation 
against Darien and the hinterland. As quickly as possible the Confed- 
erates were concentrated on the road from Darien to a settlement about 
three miles away known as the Ridge, where for some time most of the 
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Darien citizens had repaired for better protection.’ And so when the 
fleet steamed up the river, firing into the woods as it proceeded, and 
landed troops at Darien, it found no opposition at all. Not a gun was 
fired against the landing, since there were no Confederate troops within 
two or three miles of the place. 

The mayor of the town, who was now living about three miles out, 
hurried in his buggy toward Darien and approached within a mile. He 
found no Confederate troops, but only the “vandals.” When he returned 
he saw some Confederate pickets in the vicinity of his house. He asked 
what they were doing there and then immediately told them that their 
place was where the foe was and that if he had had the command, he 
certainly would have shot at the enemy. The pickets replied that they 
wished he had been in command.? 

After bombarding the town and finding no opposition, the Federals— 
variously estimated at from 150 to 400—landed and took full possession. 
They immediately fanned out all over the town, breaking into houses 
and pillaging them. According to the account of the special correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune, the “few ‘crackers’ and paupers remaining 
in the place ran frightened in every direction,” and the landing was 
made made without “a single armed inhabitant to dispute” the way. 
Continuing his account, he said that within “a few hours all the valuable 
property . . . of a movable character, was transferred” to the ships. 
Included in this plunder were a great deal of household equipment and 
enough livestock, corn, and rice to feed this Federal force for at least 
a month. What could not be carried off was consigned to the flames, 
for soon the town was put to the torch, “and before the expedition re- 
turned, not a single tenantable habitation remained.”* 

This was not the full story; a nearby planter who viewed the ruins 


1 “Report of Brig. Gen. H. W. Mercer, C. S. Army, Commanding Military District 
of Georgia,” Savannah, June 27, 1863; “Report of Capt. William A. Lane, 
Twentieth Battalion, Georgia Cavalry,” June 13, 1863, in U.S. War Dept., comp., 
War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XIV, 317-19. Here- 
after cited as O.R. All references are to Series I. Previously there had been various 
operations of Federal gunboats in the vicinity of Darien and up the Altamaha 
River as far as the town in clearing obstructions from the river. In May, 1862, the 
“Potomska” and the “Florida” landed a marine guard and a detachment of sailors 
to carry out a search of a house which was supposed to contain some lighthouse 
fixtures. Nothing was found and the town and the few inhabitants who had not 
abandoned the place were left unmolested. See Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (Washington, 1894-1927), Series 
I, Vol. XII, 808-09. 

2 Mayor of Darien (name illegible because of bad script) to Joseph E. Brown, 
Governor of Georgia, October 4, 1863. Letter in the Telamon Cuyler Collection, 
University of Georgia Library. 

3 New York Tribune, June 24, 1863. 
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wrote the next day: “Darien is now one plain of ashes and blackened 
chimneys. The villains broke open all the houses and stores and took 
what they wanted, and then poured spirits of turpentine over the floors 
and applied the torch. It is a sad sight to see the smoking ruins now. The 
wretches shot the milch cows and calves down in the streets, took some 
of them on board their vessels and left the rest lying in the streets, 
where they still lie.” They carried off all the Negroes “except one old 
African woman, named Nancy, who told them she was from Africa, and 
that she would not go again on the big water.” Since the inhabitants who 
had fled to the Ridge had taken with them their most valuable posses- 
sions, the “destruction of Darien was a cowardly, wanton outrage, for 
which the Yankee vandals have not even the excuse of the love of 
plunder.” It merely “afforded a safe opportunity to inflict injury upon 
unarmed and defenseless private citizens, and it is in such enterprises 
that Yankee negro valor displays itself.”* 

According to another report on some of the details of this plundering 
expedition, the Federals bravely captured two old women but released 
them after telling them that the expedition would be back again and 
that the next time they would destroy the settlement at the Ridge. This 
report also stated that a few buildings were left, thus contradicting the 
New York Tribune correspondent’s account. Although the courthouse 
(with all its priceless records and also the town government's records ) 
was burned, as well as the Episcopal Church, the academy, and almost 
all the buildings in the town, yet there were a few structures left. The 
Methodist Church was still standing, in spite of having been fired in two 
places. Also still standing were the Negro Methodist Church, a free 
Negro’s cabin, two small residences, and the steam mill of Collins and 
Shine. The loss was estimated at more than a half-million dollars.5 

While the Federal troops were pillaging Darien, one of the boats in 
the flotilla proceeded up the river about four miles, where it landed 
troops who burned down a plantation establishment. In the vicinity the 
troops found a large flatboat and a copper-bottomed schooner, the 
“Pet,” loaded with eighty bales of long staple cotton, worth $30,000, 
which they seized. When the boat returned to Darien to join the expedi- 
tion now about ready to depart, it was greeted by the “negro soldiers 
with nine thunderous cheers.”® 

The destruction of Darien was looked upon far and wide as a bar- 
barous tragedy and a blot on civilized warfare. A Georgia editor noted: 
“The Abolitionists and negroes have sacked and destroyed Darien in this 


* Savannah News, June 17, 1863, quoted in Weekly Chronicle & Sentinel ( Augusta, 
Ga.), June 23, 1863. 
5 Savannah Republican, quoted in Southern Watchman ( Athens, Ga.), July 8, 1863. 
6 New York Tribune, June 24, 1863. 
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State—one of our oldest towns. Destruction of property is to them a 
favorite pastime. They cannot whip our armies, and like Vandals, vent 
their spleen by destroying the labor of generations.”’ And the Illustrated 
London News observed in detailing the progress of the American Civil 
War: “A body of negro troops under Colonel Montgomery has pillaged 
and burned the town of Darien, in Georgia.”* 

The action at Darien was cited as a classic example of vandalism in a 
Canadian court proceeding which grew out of the celebrated St. Albans 
Raid. In that raid, which took place in October, 1864, a group of Con- 
federate soldiers led by Lieutenant Bennett H. Young crossed from 
Canada into Vermont and seized and held for a short time the town of 
St. Albans. Before returning to Canada, they robbed the banks of more 
than $200,000, attempted to set the town afire, and killed one of its 
citizens. They hoped by this hairbrained adventure to spread consterna- 
tion throughout the United States, force the withdrawal of Federal 
troops from the battle lines, and bring home to the Northern people a 
realization of the kind of warfare they were inflicting on the South. 

In defending the Confederate raiders against the demand of the 
United States for their extradition under the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 
John C. C. Abbott, an outstanding lawyer of Canada who was later to 
be prime minister of the Dominion, read from a Northern publication a 
lurid eyewitness account of the raid on Darien. His purpose was to show 
that the St. Albans Raid was in retaliation for Federal outrages in the 
South. An extract from what Abbott read follows: 


In a very short time every house in town was broken into and the work of 
pillage and selection was begun. . . . Soon the men began to come in twos, 
threes, and dozens, loaded with every species and all sorts and quantities of 
furniture, stores, trinkets, etc., etc., till one would be tired enumerating. We 
had sofas, tables, pianos, chairs, mirrors, carpets, beds, bedsteads, carpenters’ 
tools, coopers’ tools, books, lawbooks, account books in unlimited supply, china 
sets, tin ware, earthen ware, confederate shinplasters, old letters, papers, etc., 
etc., etc. A private would come along with a slate, yardstick, and a brace of 
chickens in one hand, a table on his head, and in the other hand a rope with 
a cow attached. . . . It was a beautiful town, and never did it look so both grand 
and beautiful as in its destruction.® 


This recital added zeal to the pro-Confederate sentiment of the 
Canadian authorities, who ultimately released the raiders. 
There were others who deplored this kind of warfare, and among 


7 Southern Watchman, June 24, 1863. 
8 The Illustrated London News, July 11, 1863. 


9 Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, with 
Documents, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, etc. (New York, 1869), 
VII, 297. See also Oscar A. Kinchen, Daredevils of the Confederate Army: The 
Story of the St. Albans Raiders ( Boston, 1959), pp. 140-41. 
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them was none other than one of the principals in this destruction, who 
was long to be unjustly condemned for the destruction of Darien. A 
returning inhabitant found that one of the soldiers had written on the 
page of an old ledger book left in the steam sawmill of Collins and Shine 
the names of some of the units and their officers who participated in this 
expedition. Prominent on this list was the name of Colonel Robert Gould 
Shaw, commander of the 54th Massachusetts Regiment, composed 
entirely of Negroes, except for its officers. It was, therefore, logically 
assumed that Shaw had been in command of the expedition.’ 

Robert Gould Shaw had been born in Boston in 1837, and at the out- 
break of war he had accompanied the celebrated Seventh Massachusetts 
Regiment to Washington. This was the first armed body of troops to 
arrive after Lincoln’s inauguration. Thereafter Shaw was in the thick 
of fighting until early 1863, when he was prevailed upon by Governor 
John A. Andrew to accept the colonelcy of the 54th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, the first Negro regiment to be organized in the North." 

By early June, 1863, Shaw’s regiment had arrived in the Department 
of the South and had been made a part of Colonel James Montgomery's 
forces which were being concentrated on St. Simons Island, preparatory 
to raiding the Georgia mainland. On the morning of the 11th, Colonel 
Montgomery set out for Darien with one gunboat, the “John Adams,” 
and two transports, the “Sentinel” and the “Harriett A. Weed.” On 
board were five companies of the Second South Carolina Regiment, 
which was Colonel Montgomery's own regiment of Negro soldiers, en- 
listed mostly in South Carolina, the Third Rhode Island Battery, and 
eight companies of Colonel Shaw's 54th Massachusetts Regiment.” 

As they proceeded up the Altamaha and came in sight of Darien, 
Colonel Montgomery turned to Colonel Shaw and said, “I shall burn 
this town.” Shaw was shocked at such a statement and objected to being 
held responsible for ordering his troops to participate in such an act of 
war. Montgomery took the responsibility, as indeed, it was his, since 
he was in command of the expedition. One of Shaw’s companies parti- 
cipated and, in his words, “so the pretty little place was burned to the 
ground.” Montgomery gave as his reason for ordering this destruction: 
“that the Southerners must be made to feel that this was a real war, 
and that they were to be swept away by the hand of God like the Jews 
of old.” Shaw later observed that this task might seem right to some 
people, “but when it comes to being made the instrument of the Lord’s 


10 Savannah Republican, quoted in Southern Watchman, July 8, 1863; Central 
Georgian (Sandersville, Ga.), July 1, 1863. 

11 For a biographical sketch of Shaw, see The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography .. . (New York, 1900), VIII, 142-43. 

12 New York bune, June 24, 1863. 
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vengeance, I myself don’t like it.” And he added: “Besides my own 
taste for this barbarous kind of warfare, I am not sure that it will not 
be very injurious to the reputation of black troops and of those con- 
nected with them. For myself, I have gone through the war so far 
without dishonor, and I do not like to degenerate into a plunderer and 
robber..." 

Three days after the destruction of Darien, Colonel Shaw wrote Gov- 
ernor Andrew, reporting on what the Governor's pet Negro regiment 
had been doing: They met no enemy, he said, and their “only exploits 
were the capture of 85 bales of cotton, and the burning of the town of 
Darien. The little performance disgusted me exceedingly. I never knew 
before of a town being burned to the ground without some good reason, 
especially when it contained only old men, women, and children.”™* 

Colonel Shaw was greatly troubled about what course to pursue if he 
were again ordered to engage in such barbarous warfare. If he should 
disobey orders, he would be subject to arrest and trial by court-martial. 
But he came to the definite conclusion that he would refuse to obey 
such orders coming from Montgomery if he were sure that the orders 
had not originated in a higher authority. When he had tried to get this 
information from Montgomery, the latter claimed that he had been 
given such orders, and that he had objected but had later changed his 
mind. Inclined to disbelieve Montgomery, Shaw decided to try to find 
out directly whether General David Hunter, Commander of the Depart- 
ment of the South, had ordered Montgomery “to lay the country in 
ruins.” So, on June 14, he addressed a letter to Hunter’s assistant ad- 
jutant general in which he asked the direct question whether Mont- 
gomery had orders from General Hunter “to burn and destroy all towns 
and dwellinghouses he may capture.” He related in this letter how 
Montgomery had burned Darien “to the ground, and, at leaving finally, 
shelled it from the river.” Adding: “He ordered me, if separated from 
him, to burn all the planters’ houses I came across.”!5 

The situation now resolves itself into answering the question as to 
who was the greater barbarian, Colonel James Montgomery or General 
David Hunter. The military career of each, both before the burning of 
Darien and afterwards, is incriminating. Hunter had distinguished him- 
self in 1862 by irresponsibly declaring free all the slaves in South Caro- 
lina, lina, Georgia, and Florida, the three states that composed his Depart- 


13 Ha wg 8 Weekly. A Journal of Civilization (New York), September 2, 1870. 


14 Ibid. On June 28, Shaw wrote in his journal: “I think now as I did at the time of 
the burning of Darien, that such wanton destruction is cruel, barbarous, impolitic, 
and degrading to ourselves and to our men; and I shall always rejoice that I ex- 
= myself as I did.” Ibid 

15 Ibid 
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ment:of the South. President Lincoln disallowed this act. In 1864 Hunter 
added infamy to his name by devastations in Virginia, including the 
burning of Virginia Military Institute, whose cadets had a short time 
previously defeated a Federal army. 

The prize for barbarous warfare probably belongs to James Mont- 
gomery. Born in Ohio in 1814, he moved to Kentucky in 1837, and on to 
Missouri fifteen years later. After the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed, 
he settled in Kansas. Being a strong abolitionist, he helped John Brown 
make Kansas bleed in a reign of terror against the proslavery men, and 
after Brown had fled Kansas and had been stopped in his mad Harpers 
Ferry venture, Montgomery headed a plot, which was never carried out, 
to free some of John Brown’s accomplices then in the Charles Town jail. 
In 1861 he became colonel of a Kansas regiment and gained a wide 
reputation as a plunderer and jayhawker. In 1863, very unwisely, he 
was authorized to raise a colored regiment in South Carolina (the 
Second South Carolina Volunteers ).'® 

He now began to carry into practice the method of warfare he had 
used on the Kansas-Missouri border. Since he was now on the great 
coastal plantations of South Carolina, in a country where slavery had 
been strongly entrenched, he could display in a more direct manner his 
hatred of slavery and of the planter class. He began his activities on a 
large scale by an expedition up the Cumbahee River in which he de- 
stroyed the town of Ashepoo and laid waste the surrounding country 
with fire and sword. According to a dispatch in the New York Tribune, 
“The soldiers scattered in every direction, and burned and destroyed 
everything of value they came across. Thirty-four large mansions known 
to belong to notorious Rebels, with all their rich furniture and rare 
works of art, were burned to the ground. Nothing but smoldering ruins 
and crisped skeletons of once magnificent old oak and palmetto groves 
now remain of the delightful country seats.”!”7 They destroyed “a vast 
amount of rice, corn, and cotton,” and burned rice mills and cotton gins, 
and smashed valuable engines and machinery. They broke open the 
sluice gates to the rice fields and destroyed the growing crops. It was 
estimated that the damage would amount to several million dollars.” 

Thus was Montgomery going into training for his Darien expedition, 
and he might well have been enjoying the prospect of burning Darien 
when he revealed his intentions to Colonel Shaw as the town came in 


16 For a sketch of Montgomery, by Wendell H. Stephenson, see Dumas Malone, ed., 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1934), XIII, 97. According to 
Dr. Stephenson, Montgomery was of low mentality and a religious fanatic some- 
what on the scale of John Brown. 

17 New York Tribune, June 18, 1863. 

18 Harper's Weekly, July 4, 1863. 
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sight on their trip up the Altamaha. With the Cumbahee region laid 
waste, it was announced: “We are now about commencing operations 
on the coast of Georgia.” By mid-June, a correspondent of the New 
York Herald wrote: “Col. Montgomery, with his command, is down in 
Georgia with headquarters on St. Simon’s Island, making little dashes 
into the country, picking up recruits for his regiment, burning houses, 
and destroying things generally. On Friday last he visited and burned 
Darien, Georgia, leaving it a mass of ruins. I have not learned any 
particulars of the affair. It is not probable that he met with much 
opposition.” 

In answer to the question of whom to blame for this kind of warfare, 
it should be noted that on June 3 General Hunter wrote Governor 
Andrew of Massachusetts that Colonel Shaw with his 54th Massachu- 
setts Regiment of Negroes had arrived at Hilton Head and that he was 
expecting great performances by that regiment, which would be added 
to Colonel Montgomery’s forces. Referring to his operations up the 
Cumbahee, Hunter said that that expedition was “but the initial step of 
a system of operations which will rapidly compel the rebels either to 
lay down their arms and sue for restoration to the Union or to withdraw 
their slaves into the interior, thus leaving desolate the most fertile and 
productive of their counties along the Atlantic sea-board.”*4 

But soon General Hunter must have had some second thoughts, for 
two days before Montgomery set out on his Darien raid the General 
wrote him at St. Simon’s Island, and instructed him on the rules of war, 
using as a basis General Order 100, “Instructions for the Government of 
Armies of the United States in the Field,” a document largely the work 
of Francis Lieber. Hunter said that even in the light of the Confederate 
government's attitude toward Negro troops, in order to give the Con- 
federates as little excuse as possible for charging atrocities to the United 
States, Montgomery should use the utmost strictness in avoiding “any 
devastation which does not strike immediately at the resources or the 
material of the armed insurrection which we are now engaged in the 
task of suppressing.” He should receive all fugitives who might come 
into his lines, enroll them, and arm all who would make able-bodied 
soldiers. He should seize all horses and mules, cattle, food, and feed 
“which can be of service to our forces,” and he would be justified in 
destroying all stores of “grain and produce” which he could not carry 


19 [bid. 

20 New York Herald, quoted in Richmond Whig, June 25, 1863. This item appeared 
in “Summary of Week’s News” in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, July 4, 
1863: “Since his run up the Cumbahee, Col. Montgomery, with his colored regi- 
ments, has attacked and burned Darien, Ga.” 

21 O.R., XIV, 462. 
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off. But growing crops which might later be useful to the United States 
he should not destroy “without mature consideration.” Continuing his 
instructions, Hunter said: “The right of war, though unquestionable in 
certain extreme cases, is not to be lightly used, and if wantonly used 
might fall under that part of the instructions which prohibits devasta- 
tion. All household furniture, libraries, churches, and hospitals you will 
of course spare.” 

He ended his letter by remarking that the wickedness of the Con- 
federates might justify the Federals in calling into play “the immutable 
laws of self-defense and the stern necessity of retaliation” and require 
“every conceivable species” of injury to the enemy; but until the time 
should come when the enemy proceeded not by word or threat but by 
acts of “wickedness and folly,” it would “be both right and wise to hold 
the troops under your command to the very strictest interpretation of 
the laws and usages of civilized warfare."* These instructions played 
both fast and loose, and were probably intended to do so. At the least, 
Montgomery took full advantage of their looseness, and definitely over- 
stepped their fastness in his treatment of Darien. 

President Lincoln in Washington was being kept informed of what 
was happening in this scorched-earth warfare, and apparently he did not 
like it, for before the end of June he had removed Hunter from the 
command of the Department of the South. Hunter felt aggrieved and 
wrote Lincoln on June 25 that his removal had “been all but universally 
regarded as a censure on” his conduct.* Trying to wound Hunter as 
little as possible in a masterful flank around the fact, Lincoln said that 
the change of commanders “was made for no reasons which convey any 
imputation upon your known energy, efficiency, and patriotism; but for 
causes which seemed sufficient, while they were in no degree incom- 
patible with the respect and esteen in which I have always held you as 
a man and an officer.” 

And what happened to the chief actors in this drama of warfare that 
would have been applauded by Genghis Khan had he been around? 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw fell in an attack on Battery Wagner near 
Charleston less than two months after his feelings had been so out- 
raged by Montgomery’s destruction of Darien. Montgomery moved back 
to Kansas and died inconspicuously on his farm some years after the 
war. Hunter returned to Washington, where he had been born in 1802 
and where he died in 1886. 

Darien was rebuilt, but never again could it have that colonial and 
ante-bellum charm which had rested so well so long on this little town 


33 Ibid., 469. 
* Tbid., 470. 
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upon the bluffs of the Altamaha. The old records in the McIntosh 
County Courthouse could no longer tell their story of an ancient and 
heroic people, the Scottish Highlanders who had settled there, and of 
a planter civilization, which the war had carried away. 

But a short chapter remained yet to be recorded. The Methodist 
Church had refused to burn, though set afire at two places. St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church went up in the general conflagration; and its parish- 
ioners were left by the war too poverty stricken to restore the edifice. 
With Christian forgiveness to the enemy, faith in the intrinsic goodness 
of mankind, and freedom from any false senseless pride, the parish in 
1870 sent forth in the name of their rector, Robert F. Clute, and their 
senior warden, W. Robert Gignilliat, an appeal for help. After first 
blaming Shaw and then being set aright, they declared that they 
believed Colonel Shaw “to have been a Christian gentleman” and guilt- 
less of the destruction of Darien. They then asked the question: “Will 
not Northern friends, taking the simple appeal of the members of the 
parish in connection with this expression of opinion, deem the rebuild- 
ing of St. Andrew’s Church a fit subject for their generosity, and act 
upon the feeling?” Harper's Weekly published “with great pleasure” 
this appeal and reminded its readers where they could send their con- 
tributions. 

This notice came to the attention of Colonel Shaw's mother, in her 
Staten Island home, still grieving over the untimely death of her son 
and still as much stricken as he had been over the wanton burning of 
Darien, which she termed an “unjustifiable and cruel deed.” On August 
29, 1870, she wrote to Rector Clute informing him that she had seen his 
appeal and that she would like to help as far as she could in rebuilding 
the church. She felt that if her son were still living, he would also want 
to participate in this restoration. A few weeks later she promised to 
send a check for $500, and with her son vividly in mind, she added, 
“Were I able I would rebuild the whole pretty town in his memory, for 
I believe during his short and happy life he never had any greater trial 
of his feelings than the destruction of Darien.” A few days later she 
sent the check, explaining that it was made up of contributions from 
various members of the Shaw family. In the meantime certain southern 
newspapers, learning that Colonel Shaw had been guiltless of burning 
Darien, had begun to pay tribute to his sterling qualities. This fact so 
struck the tender feelings of Colonel Shaw’s aunt that, in making her 
contribution, she wrote, “I could not help crying with pleasure.” Mrs. 


25 Harper's Weekly, October 1, 1870. See also ibid., September 3, 1870. 
26 McIntosh County News ( Darien, Ga.), October 7, 1943. 
27 Ibid., October 7. 
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Shaw sent a photograph of her son and asked how far Darien had been 
rebuilt.* 

A month later Mrs. Shaw sent another check for $500 and added, “If I 
could I would with pleasure rebuild every church that was destroyed 
on that day.” With these two contributions and local help a chapel was 
built at the Ridge, and a little later St. Andrews Church was rebuilt in 
Darien, copied in its architecture after a church in England. And so, 
as memorials in a sense to Robert Gould Shaw, two chapels grew up 
where only one had been before. Another recognition of the grandeur of 
Robert Gould Shaw’s character, inspired by his death before Battery 
Wagner, was accorded Shaw by Ralph Waldo Emerson, who wrote soon 
after Shaw's death, his long poem, first published in the Atlantic 
Monthly,» in which these well-known lines appeared: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


28 Ibid., October 7. 
29 Ibid., October 14. 


30 The poem was entitled “Voluntaries” and appeared in the October, 1863, issue, 
pages 504-06. The quoted lines are on page 505. 





Report of the Activities 
Committee to the Civil 
War Centennial Commission 


Eprtor’s Note: On January 6, 1959, Major General U. S. Grant 3rd, chairman 
of the Civil War Centennial Commission, appointed a Committee on Historical 
Activities. This Committee, consisting of David C. Mearns, Avery O. Craven, 
Congressman Fred Schwengel, and Bell I. Wiley, chairman, was charged with 
the responsibility of considering and recommending effective ways of pro- 
moting the historical aspects of the Commission’s program. 

On April 6, 1959, the Committee submitted the following report to General 
Grant. The Executive Committee of the Commission at its meeting on May 6, 
1959, unanimously approved the report in principle and agreed that the proj- 
ects listed in it should be undertaken as circumstances permitted. The Com- 
mission, owing to its small budget, cannot hope to assume financial responsi- 
bility for more than a few of the least costly projects. But it is h that 
historically minded organizations, institutions, and individuals will undertake 
some of the more important projects. This hope has been stimulated by the 
fact that at least three historical projects of vital interest to the Commission 
have already been initiated. The National Archives is preparing a guide-index 
to facilitate use of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies; 
the New York Public Library has awarded an Emily F. Skeels Fellowship to 
C. E. Dornbusch to enable him to revise and — up to date the Bibliography 
of State Participation in the Civil War; and Thomas Yoseloff is reprinting 
Frederick A. Dyer’s massive, scarce, and exceedingly helpful Compendium of 
the War of the Rebellion. 

The Report of the Committee on Historical Activities was not prepared with 
any thought of publication. General Grant has consented to its reproduction in 
Civil War History to publicize the Commission’s deep interest in promoting a 
better understanding of the Civil War and to call attention to the need of 
sponsors for the projects listed in the report. 


I. During the period March 10-20, 1959, the Committee held several 
informal sessions and met in conference with visiting historians on 
March 10 and March 16. Both of these conferences were attended by 
General U. S. Grant, Karl Betts, and Edmund C. Gass of the Commission 
staff. The visiting historians were: 

Professor David Donald, Columbia University 

Colonel Ernest Dupuy, military historian 

Mr. Ira Lykes, The National Park Service 

Dallas Irvine, The National Archives 
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Christopher Crittenden, Director, North Carolina Historical Com- 

mission 

C. E. Dornbusch, New York Public Library 

Charles O'Neill, Greens Farms, Conn. (Guggenheim Fellow, author 

of Wild Train) 

Professor Frank E. Vandiver, The Rice Institute 

Clyde C. Walton, Illinois State Historian; Editor, Civil War History 

Professor T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State University 

William J. Van Schreeven, State Archivist, Virginia State Library 

Philip M. Hamer, Executive Director, National Historical Publica- 

tions Commission 
II. On the basis of deliberations in these sessions, the Committee 
respectfully makes the following recommendations: 

A. In all of its historical activities, the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission should encourage treatment of the Civil War as a broad and 
complex phenomenon reaching deep into American experience. It 
should insist that the war be regarded and treated not as an isolated 
episode, with rigid boundaries of time, locale, or events, but as an in- 
separable part of the general stream of American history. It should also 
encourage consideration of the war as a phenomenon extending far 
beyond a succession of political and military activities and one which 
encompasses social, cultural, economic and other broad movements 
which go far back into the prewar years and which continue to exert a 
tremendous influence on down to the present time. Moreover, it should 
emphasize the relation of the war to international trends and events. 

B. The Commission should set up as its number-one historical publi- 
cation objective the preparation and publication of a comprehensive 
syllabus or guide to Civil War history. This should meet the highest 
standards of scholarship and should be of a quality comparable to that 
of the Harvard Guide to American History. It should exceed the scope 
of the Harvard Guide in some respects, particularly in that it should 
attempt to evaluate the books listed (as does Larned in the Literature 
of American History ), and should include important manuscript collec- 
tions as well as printed works. It should be broad in its coverage, both 
as to time and as to subject matter. This will be a costly undertaking and 
one that will require the collaboration of a number of outstanding 
scholars; it will also require several years for completion. Probably the 
most practicable means of undertaking this project would be to con- 
tract with a university for its preparation and publication, with funds 
obtained from a foundation or from some other private source. 

C. The Commission should sponsor the publication of a series of 
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pamphlets, each bearing the imprint of the Commission. These should 
include: 

1. A layman’s and student's guide to the writing of Civil War his- 
tory. The need of this guide seems so great that if at all possible it 
could be issued within the next year. It should be designed to aid 
non-specialists, including high school pupils, interested in preparing 
themes, articles, monographs, and books on the Civil War. It should 
be a pamphlet of modest size, prefarably not exceeding 50 pages. 
This guide might be modeled to some extent after the Department of 
the Army’s The Writing of American Military History: A Guide. It 
should be written by someone who has the ability to communicate 
with non-specialists. It should contain: 

a. Practical advice about research, organization, and writing. 

b. A bibliography of Civil War bibliographies. 

c. A directory of Civil War Round Tables, with a suggestion that 
these groups contain experts in various areas who are willing to 
give help to researchers. 

d. A brief statement about microfilm and the usefulness of micro- 
film as an aid to research. 

e. Possibly it should contain a general statement about areas and 
topics that need to be investigated, such as: the origins of the war; 
economic aspects of the war, including business history, North and 
South; social and cultural developments; interpretation and analy- 
sis; state and local government; the importance of women and their 
work; effect of the war on international law; prisoners of war; 
results of the war. 

2. Several bibliographical pamphlets, fashioned somewhat on the 
model of the booklets issued by American Historical Association’s 
Service Center for Teachers of History. Each of these bibliographical 
pamphlets should treat of a phase or segment of the war (considered 
broadly ), and should list important manuscript collections, published 
works (with a brief evaluation ), studies in preparation and areas that 
need to be investigated. 

3. A manual on how to exhibit Civil War materials. Possibly the 
National Park Service or the Smithsonian Institution might be per- 
suaded to prepare this manual. 

4. A manual on the acquisition, preservation, and marking of his- 
toric sites. Perhaps the National Park Service would prepare this 
pamphlet. 

5. A manual on Civil War ordnance, including both small arms and 
artillery. Some of the experts in these fields (Albaugh and Naisawald, 
for instance ) might be willing to prepare this manual. 

6. A manual on Civil War uniforms. Some expert in this field, such 
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as Mr. Fred Todd, of the Military Collector and Historian, might very 

well prepare this pamphlet. 

7. A manual listing and describing briefly major depositories of 
Civil War materials and their holdings. 

8. Possibly manuals, each treating of a major depository, as for 
example, “Sources in the National Archives for the Study of the Civil 
War,” prepared by the respective depositories, should be issued. 

D. The Commission should encourage the setting up of Centennial 
fellowships for graduate students specializing in the Civil War. These 
fellowships should provide an annual stipend of not less than $2,000. 
They should be administered under the auspices of the Commission. 
Fellows should be selected, on a competitive basis, by a board of 
scholars designated by the chairman of the Commission, with the advice 
of the Committee on Historical Activities. Membership on the board of 
selection should rotate from year to year. Recipients of fellowships 
should be permitted to attend a graduate school of their choice. 

The fellowships might appropriately be named for the institutions 
(or individuals) providing funds for their establishment. Institutions 
(or individuals ) should be encouraged to provide one or several fellow- 
ships, for one year or for several years during the centennial period, 
1960-1965. 

Fellowships should not be restricted to history, nor to students special- 
izing in the period 1860-1865. A basic condition for eligibility should be 
specialization in the Civil War (broadly interpreted) and the prepara- 
tion of a thesis or dissertation having a definite relationship to the Civil 
War. 

The Committee recommends that the Commission make a special 
effort to get at least one of these fellowships established in the near 
future, and widely publicized, both to indicate the active interest of the 
Commission in promoting the study of the Civil War and to suggest 
to other institutions (and individuals) the appropriateness of providing 
funds for additional fellowships. 

Professor David Donald and other historians with whom the Com- 
mittee conferred expressed great concern over the failure of the bright- 
est young scholars to be attracted to the study of the Civil War. The 
offering of good fellowships would, in the view of the Committee, be 
one of the most effective means of attracting superior students to the 
study of the Civil War. 

E. The Commission should encourage the provision of grants-in-aid 
of research, writing, and publication of Civil War studies by mature 
persons, both academic (post-Ph.D.) and non-academic. Grants should 
not be restricted to history, but should include studies in economics, 
law, medicine, and other related fields. Grants should be awarded com- 
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petitively, on the basis of merit, and should be financed, awarded, and 
administered in a manner similar to that recommended above for 
graduate fellowships. A basic criterion of selection should be a definite 
relation of the study to the Civil War. 

F. The Commission should encourage the holding of a conference 

(or series of conferences) on the Civil War. 

1. It would be desirable for the Commission to sponsor the con- 
ference(s) jointly with some institution that would be willing to act 
as host and defray expenses. The Commission might be able to help 
the host institution obtain a grant from some corporation or founda- 
tion to finance the conference(s). 

2. Participants in the conference(s) should include a considerable 
number, if not a preponderancy, of distinguished specialists in fields 
other than the Civil War. 

3. Subjects discussed at the conference(s) might well include: 

a. Areas and topics that need study; 

b. Standards for the writing of books about the Civil War; 

c. The place of the Civil War in the American experience; 

d. The international influences and implications of the Civil 

War. 

G. The Commission should encourage state Civil War Centennial 
Commissions: 

1. To devote major emphasis to collection and filming—by state 
archives and other major depositories having the necessary equipment 
and facilities—-manuscripts, newspapers, pictures, and documents in 
private possession. State commissions may further this undertaking by 
utilizing press, radio, and television to persuade persons to take their 
Civil War materials to major depositories for evaluation and filming, 
and by helping these depositories obtain funds for reproducing them. 
Depositories should be encouraged, when practicable, to send posi- 
tive copies of the film to the Library of Congress, so that a large 
body of original materials may be made available there to students, 
and thus reduce the cost and time of research. 

2. To give special attention to the collection, collation, and filming 
of newspapers published within the boundaries of their state during 
the war years and, when practicable, during the decades immediately 
preceding and following the conflict. 

8. To promote the study of the Civil War in high schools and col- 
leges by awarding scholarships based on merit, sponsoring essay 
contests, preparing and circulating Civil War exhibits, and scheduling 
talks about the Civil War and the centennial commemoration of the 
conflict at teachers’ meetings and other educational gatherings. 
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4. To work with Junior Historians in those states where these 
organizations exist. 

5. To consider, in instances where they contemplate the publica- 
tion of books as a part of their commemorative activities, the inclusion 
in the volumes of such basic and important documents as election 
returns, messages of governors, legislative journals, and papers of the 
state adjutant general. 

6. To sponsor conferences on the writing of Civil War history. 

7. To encourage donations for the building up of Civil War collec- 
tions in archives, libraries, and other depositories which have the 
facilities for preserving original materials and making them available 
to researchers. 

In view of the exceptional importance which the Committee attaches 
to the microfilming project outlined in sections G:1 and G:2 above, it 
is recommended that the chairman of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission write a letter to the chairman of each state Civil War Centennial 
Commission, urging him to devote special attention to the collection, 
collation, and filming of newspapers, manuscripts, and other documents. 

H. The Commission should promote understanding of the war among 
young Americans. To this end: 

1. The chairman of the Commission should call attention to the 
need of historically authentic children’s books about the Civil War, 
and especially the need of a good juvenile history of the Civil War. 

2. The Commission should try to arrange for the preparation and 
distribution to schools of packets of display materials on the war. If 
the National Education Association, the Library of Congress, and the 
National Archives would agree to prepare a sample packet, the Com- 
mission might very well use this as a basis for seeking funds from a 
foundation or corporation to finance the packet project. 

3. The Commission should seek by similar means to arrange for 
the preparation and distribution of more elaborate displays for col- 
leges, libraries, and other institutions. 

I. The Commission should encourage the microfilming of periodicals 
treating of the Civil War, such as the CONFEDERATE VETERAN, THE LAND 
WE LOVE and the SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS. It should also 
encourage the preparation and publication of indices for such periodi- 
cals. Specifically, it is recommended that the chairman of the Commis- 
sion write a letter to Mr. Ray D. Smith, 2180 West Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago, expressing interest in the index to the Confederate Veteran 
which Mr. Smith is now completing and expressing the hope that this 
index will be made available, either on microfilm or in book form, to 
students of the Civil War. 
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J. The Commission should help inform the public about writings on 
the Civil War. 

1. It should prepare and send out with the Commission’s newsletter 
a quarterly list of current books about the Civil War. This list should 
include volumes treating of the origins and aftermath of the conflict. 

2. The Commission should arrange for obtaining reprints of and 
distributing James I. Robertson’s article in the June 1959 issue of 
Civil War History, “Graduate Writings on the Civil War: A Bibliog- 
raphy.” The reprint should bear some such statement as “This reprint 
is distributed through the courtesy of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. 

3. The Commission should request the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at the Government Printing Office to prepare a list of its avail- 
able publications relating to the Civil War and to make copies of this 
list available to the Commission for distribution. 

K. The Committee is of the opinion that it would be desirable for the 
Commission to sponsor and issue over its imprint at least one substantial 
historical book, which would serve as a permanent contribution to the 
literature of the Civil War. The guide referred to in II:B above would 
be an appropriate work. Other possibilities considered by the Com- 
mittee include: 

1. A book of essays on the Civil War, edited by a competent scholar 
and containing contributions by leading authorities. The essays 
should have a unifying theme and should be of a quality that would 
command the highest respect. 

2. A compilation of editorials contemporary with the Civil War 
selected and edited by an outstanding authority. 

L. The Commission should attempt to make its work better known to 
historians and other interested academic groups. To this end, the follow- 
ing specific suggestions are made: 

1. That the chairman of the Commission dispatch to national, re- 
gional, and state historical societies a letter telling them in some detail 
of the Commission and its work. 

2. That a similar letter be dispatched to other interested groups, 
including major associations of political scientists, economists, ar- 
chivists, arms collectors, and curators of museums. 

8. That the Commission send occasional news notices of its activi- 
ties to historical journals. An appropriate item for circulation would 
be a brief report of the appointment and initial functions of the Com- 
mittee on Historical Activities. 

M. The Commission should continue to encourage and assist in every 
practicable way other agencies whose activities relate to the Civil War. 
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These include: 

. The National Archives 

. The Library of Congress 

. The Smithsonian Institution 

. The National Gallery of Art 

. The Department of Defense 

. Company of Military Collectors and Historians 

. Various patriotic organizations 

. Business and professional groups 

N. The Commission should as soon as practicable implement and give 

wide publicity to some phase or item of its historical program. This 
would point up the Commission’s desire to give history a prominent 
place in the commemorative program and to accomplish something 
during the centennial years that would be of lasting value in increasing 
knowledge and understanding of the war. The most desirable thing 
that the Commission could do along this line would be to get a founda- 
tion or corporation to agree to underwrite the preparation and publica- 
tion of the guide to Civil War history referred to above in II:B. But, 
owing to the expense involved, this undertaking may not materialize for 
some time to come. Perhaps a better prospect for immediate implemen- 
tation would be the setting up of one or more of the graduate fellowships 


referred to in II:D above. Certainly, the announcement of a fellowship 
would attract much favorable attention. 


Bex I. WitEy 
Chairman 





A native of Austin, Texas, Dr. Nichols is on the 
history staff at Stephen F. Austin State College 
at Nacogdoches. He is the author of a recently pub- 
lished study, Confederate Engineers. 


The ‘Tax-in-Kind in the 
Department of the 
Trans-Mississippi 


JAMES L. NICHOLS 


ABOUT TWENTY YEARS AGO Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, in his presi- 
dential address to the Southern Historical Association, wondered at the 
neglect by military historians of the story of the Confederate army 
supply services.’ In recent years the gaps have been closing with the 
appearance of an increasing number of studies of the ordnance and rail- 
road problems of the embattled South. To date, however, the equally 
vital subsistence, quartermaster, and medical supply departments have 
failed to inspire full-length treatments. The bleak prospect of wading 
through scattered masses of receipts, memoranda, and account books 
quickly blunts the early enthusiasm of most Confederate monographers. 
Truly it may be said that in this realm of bookkeeping bureaus, one will 
not want for elbow room. 

If, or when, a history of Confederate quartermaster operations is 
written, one chapter perhaps will be devoted to the collection and dis- 
tribution of the tithe tax on farm produce. Presumably, a section of that 
chapter will deal with the type of material offered herein on the tithe 
story in “Kirby Smithdom,” the Trans-Mississippi Department—or, as 
quartermaster officers called it, the “DTM.” 

Passage of the tax-in-kind act on April 24, 1863, required the heavily- 
laden Quartermaster Department to assemble a subbureau mechanism 
of special post quartermasters. From Richmond, Colonel Larkin Smith, 
assistant quartermaster general, provided direction to a network which 


1 “Some Problems Involved in Writing the History of the Confederacy,” Journal of 
Southern History, II (1936), 137. 
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included one post quartermaster for each congressional district and one 
controlling quartermaster for each state.? 

Loss of Vicksburg and Port Hudson in July, 1863, left the Trans- 
Mississippi Department too isolated for effective control from Rich- 
mond. With the approval of the Confederate government, Lieutenant 
General Edmund Kirby Smith, new commander of the department, 
assumed “extraordinary powers” and began at Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and Marshall, Texas, to erect a mushroom patch of bureaus with which 
to implement Confederate will. The Marshall group included the tax- 
in-kind bureau, headed by Major Benjamin A. Botts, whose letterbook, 
preserved in the University of Texas Archives, affords a day-by-day 
chronicle of tithe operations in the Trans-Mississippi. 

The tithe act specifically affected crops of oats, rye, buckwheat, rice, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, cured hay and fodder, sugar, molasses, cotton, 
wool, and tobacco. The tax, however, would not operate to deny a farm 
family of a necessary reserve of rations. With livestock added to the 
list, producers in the Trans-Mississippi were told to prepare one-tenth 
of the meat for the government (hog meat at the ratio of 60 pounds of 
cured bacon to each 100 pounds of pork). 

Local tax assessors estimated each prospective crop and informed the 
producer of the result. If the producer thought the evaluation too high, 
he and the assessor called in a third party, a freeholder; and, if neces- 
sary, a fourth party joined the conference. When appraisers agreed, the 
final crop estimate was written out in duplicate, original to the assessor 
and copy to the producer. Tax assessors seut copies of their estimates to 
the post quartermaster, who receipted for them. These receipts, in the 
Trans-Mississippi, ended up in the hands of the departmental auditor, 
who could then check the accountability of each quartermaster. Each 
producer was required to deliver, within sixty days after his assessment, 
his tax in “marketable” condition to a depot located not more than eight 
miles from his collecting point. The government paid transportation for 
distances of more than eight miles and agreed to furnish grain sacks and 
allow for the cost of molasses barrels. Failure to deliver within the pre- 
scribed period brought a penalty of 50 per cent of the tithe, making a 
total obligation of 15 per cent of the crop. If the producer defaulted 
completely, the post quartermaster notified the district tax collector, 
who issued a distress warrant for the sale of the producer’s property in 
order to collect the tax. 

Having received the assessment against a producer's crop, the post 
quartermaster was responsible for collection and storage of the tithe 


2 W. W. Lester and W. J. Bromwell, Digest of the Military and Naval Laws of the 
Confederate States (Columbia, S.C., 1864), pp. 177-79, 181. 
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until it was taken from him for uses of the army or treasury department. 
Later amendments permitted growers to keep all corn under 200 
bushels; to substitute salt pork for cured bacon; and to receive credit 
for losses due to enemy action or accident. General revision of the tax 
act on February 17, 1864, brought a number of exemptions for families 
of meager means.* 

As the tithe flowed in through his scattered depots, the post quarter- 
master set aside the cotton, wool, and tobacco for treasury agents, who 
receipted to him and removed such produce to their storage points. 
Forage and subsistence items were placed where they could be used 
practicably by the army. In locales where collection in kind was im- 
practicable, a commuted value in money was accepted for treasury 
account. Responsible quartermasters could sell produce endangered 
either by spoilage or enemy activity. 

The armies undoubtedly felt the benefits of the act at once; here was 
a method for quick procurement of forage and subsistence. Previously 
the purchasing commissaries and depot and field quartermasters had to 
persuade reluctant producers to accept Confederate cash at army prices. 
Frequently, responsible supply officers had to resort to the hateful 
impressment device. Whether the tax-in-kind was to be less hateful 
remained to be seen.* 

By October 10, 1863, Trans-Mississippi tax-in-kind machinery con- 
sisted of three state controlling quartermasters—over Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, respectively—and an array of post quartermasters with 
their county agents, subagents, wagons, and teamsters.5 

A typical post quartermaster was Captain George C. Rives, assigned 
on August 24, 1863, to the Second Congressional District of Texas. 
Rives’s papers in the Texas state archives, apparently complete, offer a 
“grass roots” supplement to Major Botts’s higher echelon activities.*® 
From his office in Austin, Rives guided tithe affairs in a tremendous 
district embracing eighteen counties. In each of these counties Rives 
appointed a county agent, who in turn employed subagents where 
needed, as custodians of subdepots. 

Rives’s first concern was to line up a supply of grain sacks to receive 
the ’63 tithe. His superior at Nacogdoches, James R. Arnold, controlling 


3 Ibid., pp. 178, 182-84. 


4 James L. Nichols, “Confederate Quartermaster Operations in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department” (unpublished Master of Arts thesis, University of Texas, 1947), 


. 60. 

5 Bellville (Texas) Countryman, October 10, 1863; Correspondence Journal of 
Major Benjamin A. Botts, styled, “Texas Controlling Quartermaster,” Archives of 
University of Texas Library. Hereafter cited as Correspondence Journal. 

§ Portfolio of correspondence of Captain George C. Rives, 1863-1865, Archives of 
Texas State Library. Hereafter cited as Rives's Correspondence. 
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quartermaster for Texas, anticipated the problem by arranging a con- 
tract with John S. Besser, financial agent of the Texas Penitentiary, for 
the manufacture of 50,000 yards of osnaburg cloth, of which 6,000 would 
go to Rives on November 28. The penitentiary supplied thread for the 
sewing process.” 

By November 9 Arnold and Rives had begun to fret over the slow- 
ness of the assessors in completing the ’63 appraisal. Arnold feared that 
winter rains and impassable roads would prevent effective collection 
and distribution of the produce to troops who needed it immediately. 

Some of the needy troops in Texas, Rives soon learned, had already 
begun to pick up the tithe on their own before the arrival of regular 
collectors. Agents at Columbus, Texas, and in Wharton County reported 
that farmers were delivering produce on demand to any passing officer 
or “others in charge of government trains.” For the post quartermaster 
to obtain vouchers from these transient consumers was practically im- 
possible.® 

That the problem of proper vouchers was widespread is indicated by 
the appearance of General Order No. 48 of the adjutant and inspector 
general at Richmond, issued in May 1864. Military and civilian per- 
sonnel were firmly reminded that only bonded quartermasters, com- 
missaries, and treasury agents could receipt to producers for the tithe." 
In August, 1864, Quartermaster General A. R. Lawton and Commissary 
General L. B. Northrop jointly circulated a warning that receipts from 
other than bonded officers or agents were worthless." Thereafter, Major 
Botts promptly reported every case of violation in the Trans-Mississippi 
directly to Kirby Smith’s headquarters and vehemently insisted on 
disciplinary action. Failure to stop indiscriminate collection would 
result in what Botts called “the same Waste and Confusion” as occurred 
during the 1863 season.” 

Principal consumers of the tithe in Texas, in addition to regular and 
state troops, included the personnel and livestock of the Texas Cotton 
Office, who were engaged in Kirby Smith’s extensive Rio Grande con- 
voy system. Major Simeon Hart, controversial predecessor of the Cotton 
Office, who continued to operate as a quartermaster purchasing agent, 


7 Arnold to Rives, November 7, Besser to Rives, November 16, 1863, ibid. 
8 Arnold to Rives, November 9, 1863, ibid. 

® Arnold to Rives, February 29, 1864, ibid. 

10 General Order issued May 28, 1864, General Orders From the Adjutant and 
Inspector-General’s Office, Confederate States Army, From January 1, 1864, 
to July 1, 1864, Inclusive (Columbia, S.C., 1864), pp. 98-99. 

11 Cir , Au 8, 1864, War of the Rebellion: A Compilaiton of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series 
EV, Vol. III, 574-75. Hereafter cited as O.R. 

12 Botts to Boggs, November 11, 1864, Correspondence Journal. 
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made heavy use of tithe sources.'* Soon after Rives assumed account- 
ability, letters of inquiry and requisitions poured into his office from 
every kind of officer wanting forage and subsistence supplies. For 
example, Lieutenant R. L. Sprigg, of the Niter and Mining Bureau, in 
charge of the niter works in Burnet County, asked and received per- 
mission to share supplies from Lampasas and Burnet counties with the 
Texas Frontier Regiment. The recruiting service received authority to 
draw freely on tithe sources where troop quartermasters and commis- 
saries were not available to make arrangements." 

Illustrative of the monthly receipts in one county of Captain Rives’s 


district are those reported by Samuel Harris, agent for Jackson County, 
Texas: 


RECEIPTS 

April 1864 May June July 
Sweet potatoes 50 bu. 189 bu., 10 Ibs. 19% bu. 
Corn 1,671 bu., 18 Ibs. 3,314 bu. 85 bu. 
Fodder 5,361 Ibs. 16,235 Ibs. 
Bacon 2,610 Ibs. 2,532 Ibs. 178 Ibs. 
Hay — 346 Ibs. 
(Issued to 9 different (All issued to T. S. Sutherland, QM and 
officers and commissary Commissary Agent ) 
agents ) 


By September, Harris’ receipts were for almost nothing but cotton: 
3851 pounds in September and 21,898 pounds in November." 

Travis County reports of Agent J. L. Wallace afford further illustra- 
tions of the scope, size, and detail of local operations. Wallace employed 
four subagents, three at $75.00 a month, one at $100. Principal issues 
went to the local quartermaster and manufacturing establishment and 
to the commissary officer in Austin. In February, 1864, these agencies 
drew 345 bushels of corn, 11,433 pounds of hay, 3637 pounds of fodder, 
and 634 pounds of bacon.'¢ 

Bacon storage became Rives’s biggest preservation problem early in 
1864—particularly in Caldwell County where 14,000 pounds of surplus 
bacon piled up in June and July. Much of it spoiled despite urgent 
efforts by Rives’s agents to find consumers." 

Subsequently, Rives was to be indirectly censured by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry E. McCulloch, who reported to Department headquarters 
that the bacon and wheat collected in Bell County was not being 


13 Arnold to Rives, January 11, 1864, Rives’s Correspondence. 

14 Rives to Arnold, March 9; Arnold to Rives, March 18, 1864, ibid. 

15 Monthly reports in portfolio marked “Tax in kind, Counties J-Z, 1863-1865,” 
. a of the Texas State Library. 

16] 


17 Arnold to Rives, March 31, Lester to Rives, July 29, 1864, Rives’s Correspondence. 
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appropriated to army use. Ordered to investigate, Rives certified in 
December that the entire Bell County tithe had been delivered to 
authorized officers. If any losses had occurred, he asserted, they came 
after the produce had passed from his responsibility.* 

A list of deliveries by Rives to officers of all services in the third 
quarter of 1864 fills an eighty-six page report. In round figures the 
issues of major items for the Second Congressional District totaled as 
follows:” 


96,000 bu. of corn 1,800 gals. of molasses 

58,000 Ibs. of hay 350,000 Ibs, of bacon 

395,000 Ibs. of fodder 165,000 Ibs. of cotton 
3,900 bu. of wheat 


Loss of civilian agents to the draft became a major problem to Rives, 
as it was to other supply men, after Confederate enrolling officers began 
to tighten up on conscription. By September of 1862 men between 18 
and 45 years of age were covered by the call, but the supply services 
evidently managed to obtain deferments for some essential employees. 
After February 17, 1864, however, the quartermaster was ordered to 
retain only those men of draft age who had medical certificates of dis- 
ability for active field service.” 

On April 8 Brigadier General Elkanah Greer, chief of the Conscrip- 
tion Bureau in the Trans-Mississippi, directed that tax-in-kind personnel 
liable to conscription clear up their affairs in sixty days; “unfit” men 
must replace them. Then began a wrangle of correspondence lasting 
until January, 1865, as post quartermasters sought to have cherished 
clerks and agents deferred or detailed to them." 

Like other Confederate agents, Rives ran into serious financial diffi- 
culties in the autumn of 1864. His first reference to the money problem 
in his correspondence with Arnold occurred in October, when he de- 
clared that central Texas people had entirely repudiated the currency. 
As a consequence, his landlord demanded $50.00 per month in specie. 
Since his funds were worthless, he appealed for permission to impress 
buildings and other necessities. Each impressment of this type had to 
be approved by Kirby Smith’s headquarters.” 


18 McCulloch to Department Headquarters, Shreveport, October 14, 1864, Corres- 
pondence Journal. Rives to Arnold, December 5, 1864, ibid. 

19 Abstract M, for Third Quarter, 1864, Portfolio marked “Department of Quarter- 
master, Tax in Kind, 1863-1865,” Archives of Texas State Library. 

20 Lester and Bromwell, Digest of the Military and Naval Laws, pp. 57, 58, 67. 

21 General Order No. 8, Headquarters Bureau of Conscription, April 8, 1864, Galves- 
ton Tri-Weekly News, April 20, 1864; Rives’s orders to agents, April 14, 1864, 
Rives’s Correspondence; Sellers to Rives, May 11, 1864, ibid.; Botts to Greer, 
January 6, Greer to Botts, January 20, 1865, Correspondence Journal. 

22 Rives to Botts, October 20, 1864, ibid.; Boggs to Botts, October 12, 1864, ibid. 
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Rives’s service days were already numbered, however, and he was 
relieved in January, 1865, by a long-delayed or shelved order of the 
assistant quartermaster general; his commission, it seems, had never 
been confirmed by Congress. Botts and Arnold had known since July of 
Rives’s loss of officer status, but they decided they could not spare him. 
(Here is another example of the bewildering commissioning and per- 
sonnel processes of the Confederate government.) After all those months 
of apparently effective, responsible service, his dismissal came as a 
possibly welcome but probably unhappy disillusionment. 

The tithe device undoubtedly simplified Kirby Smith’s supply prob- 
lem for the 1864 campaigns. Reporting to President Davis on August 21, 
1864, Smith credited well-located subsistence and forage depots along 
the roads in counties between the Texas border and Red River and 
between Camden, Arkansas, and Natchitoches, Louisiana, with effec- 
tive supply of the armies of Generals Taylor and Price during the crucial 
Red River Campaign.” 

Beginning late in 1864 numerous planters asked tithe officials to 
permit exchange of produce in one part of the Department for an equal 
amount of tithe produce in some other district. Such exchanges were 
approved by the military when the proffered produce was nearer the 
troops or in a more convenient location for use than the items designed 
for exchange. Care was taken to avoid exchanges tainted with specu- 
lative possibilities. Transportation of the produce from remote areas 
was reduced to some degree by this policy.* 

The new exchange policy met with the hearty approval of supply 
officers with troops in Arkansas and Louisiana. For example, Major 
C. B. Moore, quartermaster of Brigadier General T. C. Churchill's 
brigade, applied successfully in November to draw from agreeable pro- 
ducers in Arkansas.”® 

Notably scarce in Trans-Mississippi quartermaster records are refer- 
ences to farmer-planter complaints or to dissatisfaction with either the 
tax act or personnel employed in its collection. This is possibly surpris- 
ing in view of the common generalizations that the tax-in-kind was 
most unpopular, was resented bitterly by individualistic farmers, and 
was guilty of creating a horde of officious and sometimes corrupt draft 
dodgers and bombproof quartermasters. Botts’s journal contains only 


23 Smith to Botts, July 29, 1864, ibid.; Arnold to Rives, September 23, 1864, Rives’s 
Correspondence. 

24 Kirby Smith to President Davis, August 21, 1864, E. Kirby Smith Papers, Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library (copy in Ramsdell 
Microfilms, University of Texas Library ). 

25 Arnold to Botts, October 11, White to Botts, October 22, Botts to Garey, Novem- 
ber 3, Botts to Pritchard, November 11, 1864, Correspondence Journal. 

26 Botts to Garey, November 3, ibid. 
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one reference to a case of alleged fraud by an agent. George A. Fleet, 
a detailed soldier serving as subagent at Pleasant Hills, De Soto Parish, 
Louisiana, was brought under inquiry by the inspector general for not 
reporting all of his collections. For the good of morale, Botts ordered 
the man relieved even if found innocent.”” With the exception of the 
Fleet case and the McCulloch charges mentioned earlier, the Trans- 
Mississippi tithe bureau appears to have been relatively free of that 
type of criticism. 

It is apparently impossible to say how much produce was actually 
derived from the tithe act either in the Trans-Mississippi Department 
or in the Confederacy as a whole. Richmond authorities estimated the 
value for the whole Confederacy by November, 1864, at $150,000,000.% 
Other appraisers, considerably more conservative, have valued the tithe 
down to Appomattox at $145,000,000. Alexander H. Stephens, ever 
skeptical of Richmond reports, doubted if more than $40,000,000 worth 
reached its “proper destination.” Whatever the amount, another Geor- 
gian, Benjamin H. Hill, believed the tax had averted army starvation.” 
The 1863 gross would have rationed in bread and bacon approximately 
160,000 men for one year, had it all been delivered on time and in 
place—logistic gymnastics beyond the realm of Confederate possibility. 
Results in 1864, hinged as they were to the months of twilight collapse, 
are understandably even less clear. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, however, that in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department the troops were comparatively well fed despite 
financial collapse, transportation slowdown and tax-in-kind personnel 
problems. 


27 Trumbull to Botts, October 9, J. P. Smith to Botts, October 19, Botts to Oliver, 
October 21, 1864, ibid. 

8 Lieutenant-Colonel Larkin Smith to James A. Seddon, November 9, 1864, O.R., 
III, 800-802. 

29 E. Merton Coulter, Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Baton Rouge, 
1950), p. 180. 
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Arkansas and the 
Vicksburg Campaign 


JACK B. SCROGGS and 
DONALD E. REYNOLDS 


ALTHOUGH HISTORIANS HAVE LONG RECOGNIZED the significance of the fall 
of Vicksburg in 1863, the role of the Trans-Mississippi West in this 
campaign has been largely ignored. Striking deep into Confederate 
territory, Grant on this campaign was dependent upon a lengthy Missis- 
sippi River supply line, which Confederate raiders from Arkansas should 
have been able to cut. The failure of the Confederacy to initiate any 
such raiding actions serves to illustrate basic weaknesses in the Southern 
command structure, particularly in the organization of Confederate 
command in the West. 

Until the Union commander was able to cut his own supply lines and 
live off the land, nearly five months after the second phase of the cam- 
paign began, the serpentine Mississippi served as his only reliable means 
of supply. The opportunity to destroy transports passing down the 
river to the dependent army below was at least as great as that so suc- 
cessfully utilized earlier by Generals Nathan Bedford Forrest and Earl 
Van Dorn, who had completely foiled the first plan to take Vicksburg 
from the east. The western or Arkansas bank of the river was the only 
practical position for launching such an attack, for the greater height 
there would permit the establishment of artillery positions able to com- 
mand the entire width of the river. Also, the streams flowing into the 
Mississippi from the west, or at least those above Arkansas City, ad- 
joined the river at fairly large angles, whereas the tributary streams on 
the east ran parallel to the river, creating formidable obstacles for a 
raiding party approaching from that direction. In the last analysis, the 
chief responsibility for the failure to utilize this opportunity must be 
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attributed to the equivocation of the commanding officer of the Depart- 
ment of Arkansas, Lieutenant General Theophilus H. Holmes, and the 
inability of the departments involved to co-operate. 

General Holmes was completely independent of General John C. 
Pemberton, who commanded at Vicksburg, and was little disposed to 
co-operate with him, a common failure in the Southern command sys- 
tem. Recognizing this weakness, President Davis sought to effect a 
closer liaison between the departments. In late December, 1862, just 
as Union forces were preparing for a Christmas attack upon the bluffs 
north of Vicksburg, Davis reminded Holmes of the vast importance of 
Vicksburg to the South, and told him of an impending Federal attack 
upon it. Davis noted that he had requested Holmes to co-operate with 
the Vicksburg commander before, but Holmes had not complied. In 
outlining the government's policy with regard to the defense of Vicks- 
burg, the President discounted the possibility of using mobile raiding 
parties on the Mississippi when he pointed out that, although he recog- 
nized the great value of fortifications on the west side of the river, he 
thought that the Confederates should rely mainly on defenses at Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson.’ 

The Confederate commander at Vicksburg apparently agreed with 
Davis on the strategy of making Vicksburg and Port Hudson the focal 
points of operations. Pemberton knew well in advance of the impending 
Union move down the Mississippi, and as Davis’ letter to Holmes indi- 
cates the campaign had been expected for some time. Consequently, the 
whole area of Federal operations on the road to Vicksburg was well- 
covered by Confederate spies.? Instead of considering a transfer of 
artillery to Arkansas, which after all was in another department, Pem- 
berton directed his complete attention to the reinforcement of Vicks- 
burg itself, in accordance with the President’s statement of policy. 

General Joseph E. Johnston, over-all commander in Mississippi, also 
approved of Davis’ plan to defend Vicksburg by concentrating troops 
in the vicinity of that city. He told the President that he had ordered 
18,000 troops east of the Mississippi, 9,000 from Louisiana and the same 
number from Holmes’s command: 


I firmly believe . . . that our true system of warfare would be to concentrate 
the forces of the two departments on this side of the Mississippi, beat the 


1U.S. War Dept., comp., War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. XXXI, pt. 2, 397-99. Hereafter cited as O.R., with all references being to 
Series I. 

2 John F. C. Fuller, The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant (London, 1929), p. 131. 
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enemy here, and then reconquer the country beyond it which he might have 
gained in the meantime.’ 

But Holmes did not agree with this plan, which would have left him 
virtually without a command, at least temporarily. On December 29 he 
expressed his regret to Johnston that he could not furnish the requested 
troops. The idea that he had men to spare, he said, was due to an 
erroneous conception of his strength. Never had he had more than 
22,000 effectives in the state, and that number had been reduced to 
about 16,000 by sickness, desertions, and casualties. These troops were 
needed, he contended, to defend the Arkansas Department against Fed- 
eral threats from the north, east, and west. Holmes’s tone was defensive, 
and he made no mention of the possibility of helping Vicksburg by 
activity on the Mississippi.‘ 

Early developments in the Union campaign gave apparent support to 
Holmes’s contentions. Before Grant completed his transfer of command 
location, General J. A. McClernand launched an attack on Arkansas 
Post. Sherman’s attempt to storm the bluffs north of Vicksburg had 
failed, and McClernand, who had taken command of the western force 
shortly after this failure, decided that, while awaiting the arrival of 
Grant, the troops could be best employed in a raid on the Confederate 
post on the Arkansas River. Situated about fifty miles from the junction 
of the Arkansas and Mississippi rivers, Arkansas Post was the most 
strongly fortified position in Arkansas east of Little Rock; among Mc- 
Clernand’s reasons for the attack was the fact that the force stationed at 
this fort had recently captured two Federal steamers carrying supplies 
to the army below.5 McClernand sent a request for approval of his move 
upon Arkansas Post to Grant, but without waiting for a reply he sailed 
up the Arkansas on January 9 with transports, gunboats, and three iron- 
clads. At about noon on January 11 the joint naval-land attack was made 
with such overwhelming force that the southerners could hold out only 
four hours before surrendering some 4700 prisoners and considerable 
ordnance and stores. A smaller expedition was sent north up the White 
River to capture the small towns of Des Arc and De Valls Bluff. Since 
these towns lay only about fifty miles northeast of Little Rock, Holmes’s 
headquarters, the attacks must have contributed to the General’s con- 
viction that he ought to be concerned purely with defense, not offense.* 

On the same day that McClernand was deploying his troops for the 
attack on Arkansas Post, Grant was refusing his request.” Sherman, how- 


3 O.R., XVII, pt. 2, 800-01. 
4 Ibid., 810-11. 


5 The American Annual C yclopedia (New York, 1871), I | 
6 — P. Williams, sales Finds a General (New veh 3 1949-1959), IV, 295- 


7 OR, XVII, pt. 2, 553-54. 
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ever, defended McClernand by pointing out that the move would pre- 
vent the disruption of supplies and that the destruction of Arkansas 
Post would end a serious threat to Union communications.’ Grant 
eventually acknowledged the fact that the capture of the post removed 
a threat to his communications to Vicksburg, a fact which still was 
largely unrecognized by the Confederate command.® 

On January 22 Grant took command of all Federal troops in Arkansas 
“which are or may be in reach of his order” and temporarily attached 
the area they occupied to the Department of the Tennessee.” This 
allowed Grant to co-ordinate activities on both sides of the Mississippi. 
A similar order from Richmond, given earlier and to a competent com- 
mand, might have relieved pressure on Vicksburg. It is true that on 
February 9 Lieutenant General Kirby Smith was given command of all 
the Trans-Mississippi West, including Holmes’s department, but still 
there was no official link between operations west of the river and those 
to the east. 

One of Smith’s first major tasks as commander of the West was that of 
straightening out affairs in Arkansas. On March 18 the Confederate 
Secretary of War, J. A. Seddon, informed Smith that “pressing necessity” 
required his personal attention in Arkansas. Seddon had heard many 
accounts (which he hoped were over-statements) of disorder, confusion, 
and demoralization “everywhere prevalent, both with the armies and 
people of the state.” He added that Holmes had lost the confidence of 
his men, while General T. C. Hindman, the next in command, had been 
accused of committing “acts of violence and treachery.” The army of 
Holmes had dwindled from 40,000 or 50,000 to around 15-18,000, and, 
the glum letter concluded, the troops which remained were completely 
demoralized and threatened with starvation.” 

But, while Smith investigated Arkansas, valuable time was slipping 
by. Actually all of the top Confederate leaders, both on the Mississippi 
and at Richmond, apparently overlooked the value of operations on the 
Arkansas bank until it was too late. Not until Grant landed at Grand 
Gulf below Vicksburg did Pemberton suddenly awaken to the value of 


operations on the west side of the river. In a message to Smith on May 1 
Pemberton pleaded: 


The enemy have crossed in large force from Hard Times to Bruinsburg, below 
Bayou Pierre, and have pressed Bowen very hard all day. Cannot you do 
something to operate against them on your side of the river?!” 


8 Tbid., 570-571. 
® Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant (New York, 1895), I, 366. 
See also O.R., XXII, pt. 2, 69-69. 
10 [bid., 68. 
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On June 3, after Grant had become strong enough to establish his posi- 
tion, cut his supply lines, and live off the country south and east of 
Vicksburg, Secretary Seddon contacted Kirby Smith about possible 
action on the Mississippi. He recalled that they had agreed in conversa- 
tion, while Smith was still at Richmond, that it would be important to 
have organized detachments with artillery at favorable points on the 
Mississippi above Vicksburg. These detachments could “endanger and 
destroy” the vessels and transports of the enemy. Seddon declared: 


It really seems to me, if this service were properly organized and under effi- 
cient officers, transportation on the river would be most seriously impeded, if 
not arrested. At this time particularly such service would be an inestimable 
auxiliary to our defense of Vicksburg and command of the Mississippi River.1* 


The next day, Smith requested Holmes to keep a cavalry force of at 
least brigade strength on the Mississippi, and to station a battery of field 
artillery on the river “for the purpose of annoying, and the probability 
of destroying, the enemy's transports.”"* It was ten days before Holmes 
complied with this request. 

It should not be assumed that there had been no earlier exponents of 
vigorous action on the Mississippi. The advocates of such raids, how- 
ever, were almost entirely subordinate officers. Captain Joseph F. Bar- 
ton, who headed a company of men near the river, sent a message to 
General Hindman in February requesting that letters of marque and 
reprisal be obtained from the government for his company and that of 
a Captain McGehee. He declared that his men had sunk six coal barges, 
which he estimated were worth $50,000, and had almost captured a 
steamer, the “Belle Memphis.” The ship later got away, however, when 
half of the men who were directed to board her refused to obey the 
order. Barton believed that incentive was needed, and he thought that 
if the men were able to enjoy the fruits of their dangerous missions, they 
would completely stop traffic on the river, except for gunboats, “and, 
if they are not watchful, we get some of them.” 


Now general, this, I conceive is no small matter, and requires the promptest 
action to enable us to help our brave army at Vicksburg in the death struggle. 
Please have Colonel Hodges [owner of a plantation near Memphis] appointed, 
and send him, by Captain McGehee, such letters at once and return, without 


difficulty, to operate on the Mississippi River, with 200 men in each com- 
pany.16 


This remarkable letter shows that even subordinate officers recog- 
nized the strategic importance of the Mississippi lifeline and the 


13 Tbid., 852. 

14 Tbid., 856-57. 
15 Ibid., 791, 793. 
16 Tbid., 793. 
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necessity of disrupting traffic on that artery. It also reveals something of 
the state of morale among the troops of eastern Arkansas. Although 
General Hindman was transferred only three days after Barton’s letter 
was dispatched, the plans of the Captain ultimately received the atten- 
tion of the War Department in Richmond. In June, Secretary Seddon 
informed Kirby Smith that a Mr. Asa Hodges had come to see him and 
had reported very favorably on the action of two companies commanded 
by men named Barton and McGehee, who, according to Hodges, had 
wreaked havoc among Federal boats and barges up to within one-half 
mile of Memphis. Hodges was convinced, Seddon said, that these com- 
panies could nearly stop transportation on the river at that point “if they 
only could have been allowed to enjoy the fruits of their captures. . . .” 


At all events, from the peculiar constitution of these companies, and perhaps 
the whole battalion, I am inclined strongly to believe that they could not be 
better employed than on this river service, and I recommend that if they have 
been withdrawn, as is probable during high water, they should be returned, 
with some light pieces of artillery and artillerists, to that field of operations, 
and be devoted to that service." 


About the time Seddon was belatedly suggesting that it might be all 
right to allow the raiding forces of Barton and McGehee to pursue their 
irregular warfare on the Mississippi, the Confederate high command in 
Arkansas was meeting for the purpose of deciding upon a summer cam- 
paign. This council of war was reported by Union Brigadier General 
C. B. Fisk at Helena, who thought that Holmes would not move before 
the siege of Vicksburg was over. Furthermore, Fisk reported, if Grant 
won the struggle for the besieged river fortress, there would be a “great 
skedaddle for Texas.” Meanwhile, he said, small parties of Rebels could 
be expected to harass Union lines, firing upon steamers and generally 
annoying Federal operations. Fisk revealed in this letter something of 
the dissension which had plagued the Confederate high command in 
Arkansas from the beginning. General Sterling Price, he said, was “res- 
tive, impatient, and disconsolate” because of the restraints placed upon 
him by Holmes, who thought it best for all troops to await the outcome 
at Vicksburg before making any move toward Missouri, a move which 
Price wanted immediately. Whatever the final decision might be, Fisk 
predicted that Holmes would be received with “the attention befitting 
his position.” 

Fisk’s assessment of the Arkansas command situation was corrobo- 
rated by Kirby Smith’s report of his investigation of affairs in Arkansas, 
which had been ordered by Seddon in March. Smith said: 


17 Tbid., 852. 
18 Tbid., 308-09. 
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Subsequent examination has shown, what I was convinced of at Little Rock, 
that the defect of General Holmes’ administration was that he has been exer- 
cising solely the functions of a district commander, had remained at Little 
Rock, and charged himself alone with the interests of the District of Arkansas 
and the Indian Country. There was no general system, no common head; each 
district was acting independently . . . the absorbing interest in Missouri affairs, 
with the prospective hope of advancing into that state, no doubt controlled 
General Holmes in his policy. . . .% 


False rumors of Grant’s defeat had meanwhile lessened Smith’s con- 
cern with Holmes. On June 4 Smith enthusiastically reported General 
Richard Taylor’s advance to a point opposite Vicksburg, where Grant's 
retreat would be cut off. This move exceeded his most “sanguine ex- 
pectations,” Smith wrote, for he was confident Taylor’s maneuver would 
complete the destruction of Grant’s command.” The Commander of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department could afford to forget action on the 
Mississippi if his evaluation of the Vicksburg situation was correct, 
which it was not. 

Although Grant had no notion of retreat at this point, and Taylor's 
accomplishments were considerably less successful than Smith’s report 
indicated, reports of a Grant defeat spread north. Colonel G. W. Carter 
of Price’s command wrote a friend on June 5 that he had heard reports 
of Grant’s being crushed by Johnston. Carter then told of reinforce- 
ments which continued to float down the river, and he complained 
bitterly that he had not been permitted to operate against the river 
traffic of the Federals: “If General Holmes had allowed me to take my 
guns over there, I could have operated them without danger of losing 
them, and destroyed more Yankees than I will at the present rate in a 
year.”*! Recognizing that Grant had concentrated every spare man at 
Vicksburg, and seeing the value of operations on the Mississippi where 
only skeleton Federal garrisons had been left, Carter added: 


Whether Vicksburg falls or stands, whether we whip or are whipped, we will 
never have as good an opportunity to operate against Helena and Memphis as 
now. If we had been operating on the river above Memphis or against Helena, 
it would have been equal to a re-enforcement of 10,000 men at Vicksburg; but 
I submit to the superior wisdom of the lieutenant-general commanding in this 
matter.22 


With the hope that action would yet be taken as result of his suggestions, 
Carter wrote that he had begun thorough scouting action from Mem- 
phis to Helena, “as a preliminary to any future military operations in 
that direction. . . .” 


19 Ibid., 871. 
20 Ibid., 855-56. 
21 [bid., 857-59. 
22 Ibid., 859. 
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Carter did not have time to do much scouting, however, for eight 
days later he was ordered down the river to help Smith. In a letter 
requesting the Colonel’s service, Holmes finally complied with Smith's 
request of ten days earlier to send troops to the Mississippi for opera- 
tions against Union transports. Convinced at last of the value of such 
operations—twenty-one days before Vicksburg fell—Hohnes told Price 
that to take Helena would be too costly and that he thought the defense 
of Vicksburg would be better served by placing a battery of artillery 
on the river south of Memphis for the purpose of stopping transports. 
One regiment of cavalry and one battalion of infantry were ordered to 
support the move.** By this time, of course, Grant's force had been 
swelled to about 70,000 by the reinforcements which had reached him 
by the river, and he had Vicksburg snugly invested, only waiting until 
the isolated Confederate garrison was starved into submission. 

Still, well-executed attacks in the general area of Memphis might 
have afforded some relief for the besieged garrison, as Colonel Carter 
suggested. On June 16 an express line agent, L. L. Moore, who was loyal 
to the South, sent word to Price of the great opportunity to destroy 


Union transports which continued to carry supplies down the river from 
Memphis: 


What a fine service for a regiment of cavalry, with a battery or even a section 
of artillery! We could render our hard-pressed friends at Vicksburg great 
service. .. . There are no gunboats convoying the transports. Two pieces of 
artillery, 5 miles apart, could stop any transport passing up or down. 

That such attacks would have substantially altered the position of Pem- 
berton and Johnston is doubtful, but such an effort was apparently the 
last hope for the relief of the besieged city. 

The possibility of attacks on the Mississippi by Holmes was a matter 
of great concern for the Union Department of Missouri and for Halleck 
in Washington. On June 13 General J. M. Schofield, commanding in 
Missouri, informed Halleck that he had heard Holmes was headed for 
some fort on the river, possibly New Madrid. There was only a regiment 
to defend that point, Schofield said, and there were no troops to be 
spared. “Would it not be better to abandon that place under these cir- 
cumstances?” Halleck’s answer, sent the next day, left no doubt of 
Washington’s concern with keeping the river open. The Commanding 
General informed Schofield that the loss of New Madrid would close 
the river to Grant and that this must be avoided at all costs. Reinforce- 
ments should be secured from Island No. 10, Columbus, and Cairo. 


33 Tbid., 856. 
%* Tbid., 876-77. 
% Ibid., 318. 
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Hurlbut in Tennessee would also be ordered to help. Meanwhile Scho- 
field should strengthen the works at New Madrid, with impressed labor 
if necessary.” 

But Halleck and Schofield need not have worried, for General Holmes 
was now collecting his troops for an attack on Helena, and this in spite 
of reports of the weakened condition of the Federal posts to the north- 
east. On June 14 General J. S. Marmaduke, one of Holmes’s officers, 
informed Price that scouts had reported ten transports going south, 
loaded with Negro troops for Grant. He observed that this move left 
New Madrid, Memphis and Helena very weak.”” He was wrong only 
about Helena. On the following day Price informed Holmes that he had 
sent 250 men with two small pieces of artillery to a point on the river 
north of Memphis (this was the force Schofield was nervous about) and 
400 men with one rifle piece and one four-pounder to a point below 
Memphis, with orders to “harass and injure . . . the enemy’s transporta- 
tion of supplies and troops.” 

It is quite likely that, while in Arkansas, Smith had ordered Holmes 
to concentrate his attention upon eastern Arkansas instead of Missouri 
and the West. At any rate, by June the Arkansas Commander was direct- 
ing his energy to affairs in that sector and concentrating his troops there. 
But even after he turned in that direction, Holmes remained the bun- 
gling administrator and incompetent commander that he had been 
before. On June 4 Holmes sounded out Smith on a proposed attack on 
the Union stronghold at Helena. Smith replied that the exact strength 
of the place should be carefully appraised before such an attack was 
attempted.” On the 13th the equivocating Holmes changed his mind 
and told Price that to take Helena would be too costly. Yet now, on the 
15th, he requested permission from Smith to attack the river fortress. 
Smith immediately relayed this latest development to Davis; “General 


Holmes telegraphs me he can take Helena. He has been ordered to take 
=<” 


Meanwhile, newspaper readers in the Confederate capital were get- 
ting an overly optimistic picture of events west of the Mississippi. On 
June 23 the Richmond Daily Dispatch reported that Kirby Smith had 
captured Milliken’s Bend and had completely cut Grant off from his 
supplies. This was tantamount to raising the siege, the paper stated. 
Readers were further tantalized by hints that “the most cheerful news” 
could be expected in a few days.*4 


26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid., 867-68. 

28 Ibid., 869-70. 

29 [bid., 855-56. 

30 Tbid., 871. 

31 Richmond Daily Dispatch, June 23, 1863. 
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Richmond citizens began to get a truer picture of the state of affairs 
in Arkansas by the end of the month. On June 30 the Dispatch printed a 
letter from J. W. Tucker, editor of a publication called the Mississippian. 
Tucker criticized General Holmes for his handling of the troops in 
Arkansas, mentioning specifically the transfer of Price to Jacksonport, 
on the White River in northern Arkansas: 


At the time Jackson was being burnt by Grant and Vicksburg was being 
invested, Colonel Clay Taylor of General Price’s staff crossed the Mississippi 
River to Arkansas, witnessed the effort making by the enemy to reinforce and 
feed Grant's army, and saw the practicability of cutting off supplies and 
reinforcements from the west bank of the river. He made an earnest applica- 
tion to Holmes to be allowed to take a few heavy , and station them at a 
point where the enemy’s transport fleet could be Tubes. offering to work 
as a private and a gunner. Holmes’ army was doing nothing, never was doing 
ante but dying, running, and being captured as at Arkansas Post. But 
Colonel Taylor’s application was refused on the ground that the enemy would 
land and burn the country. . . . General Price then went in person to second 
Colonel Taylor’s application. . . . But Holmes would not allow anything of the 
kind to be attempted.*? 


Tucker pointed out that Holmes’s force had dwindled from about 40,000 
to 12,000 without his striking a single blow. “They neither help Kirby 
Smith opposite Vicksburg, nor capture Helena, nor destroy the enemy's 
means of subsistence, nor threaten St. Louis, nor anything else in God’s 
world to aid our cause.” The editorial writer of the Dispatch called for 
an investigation of the Arkansas situation. He said that Holmes had 
been a poor commander in the East and the army had been glad to see 
him exiled west of the Mississippi; nevertheless, he concluded, it would 
have been better to have kept the bungler in the east than tc lose the 
west because of him.* 

Even as southerners in the east were being informed of the true state 
of affairs in Arkansas, Vicksburg was only days away from capitulation. 
As its fall became more imminent, its defenders became more desperate. 
On June 26 Johnston sent an unrealistic and futile appeal to Smith. 
Pointing out that Pemberton was invested, he stated: 


The hope of saving Vicksburg now depends on the operations of your troops 
on the other side of the river. . . . Now, if you can contrive either to plant 
artillery on the Mississippi banks, drive beef cattle into Vicksburg, or join the 
garrison, should it be practicable or expedient, we may be able to save the 
city. Your troops up to this time have done nothing.* 


Even the President placed Vicksburg’s fate in Smith’s hands. On July 2 
he sent a message to that General in which he said: 


32 [bid., June 30, 1863. 
33 Ibid. 
% O.R., XXII, pt. 2, 885-86. 
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I am convinced that the safety of Vicksburg depends on your prompt and 
efficient co-operation. As far as practicable, I desire you to move your forces 
to the Mississippi River and command in person operations for the relief of the 
besieged city.55 

Apparently neither Johnston nor Davis realized that the opportunity for 
the Trans-Mississippi to relieve Vicksburg had long since passed. 

With Vicksburg on the verge of capitulation, Holmes completed his 
plans for the long-threatened attack on Helena. On July 2 General S. 
A. Hurlbut at Memphis sent word to the Union commander at Helena 
that he had been informed by an escaped prisoner that the Arkansas 
commander was moving south for an attack on the point.** Two days 
later, while Pemberton was surrendering Vicksburg to Grant, Holmes 
launched the belated offensive with between 8000 and 9000 men. He 
was totally defeated by General Prentiss, who had only around 4200 
men. Holmes lost 1636 of his force while Prentiss lost about 200. Grant 
called this attack “the last effort on the part of the Confederacy to raise 
the siege of Vicksburg.”*’ He might have said, just as truthfully, that it 
was the first by Arkansas troops. 

Although the evidence indicates a singular lack of command ability 
on the part of Holmes, the problem of extending aid to the besieged 
Confederate troops in Vicksburg was further complicated by manpower 
and logistic difficulties in Arkansas, and by the lack of competent sub- 
ordinate commanders. Holmes’s two chief lieutenants, Price and Hind- 
man, were former politicians, not soldiers. Price’s major objective was 
the regaining of Missouri, and both he and Hindman were not averse to 
plying their old trade in order to achieve their ends. Five days before 
the fall of Vicksburg, Hindman was in Richmond requesting that he be 
given a command west of the Mississippi, but one independent of 
Holmes and Price. He complained that there were endless disputes in 
Holmes’s command, and he suggested that he be given a command 
under Kirby Smith, subject to his orders by reporting directly to Rich- 
mond, in the manner of the Pemberton-Johnston arrangement.* 

Another problem plaguing Holmes from the beginning was a scarcity 
of men and supplies. On May 7, 1863, a Union spy, John Campbell, 
informed General Curtis that the Rebels had only about 22,000 men 
above the Red River. All of the equipment of the Arkansas troops was in 
bad condition, the informer continued; only half of the men had tents, 
everywhere men were seen clothed in rags and without shoes and hats.™ 


35 [bid., 902. 

36 Tbid., 352. 

37 Grant, Personal Memoirs, I, 473. 

38 O.R., XXII, pt. 2, 895. 

39 Ibid., 275. See also David Y. Thomas, Arkansas and Its People: A History, 1541- 
1930 ( New York, 1930), I, 128. 
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Holmes advised Davis in mid-June that the department had been in a 
run-down condition when he took command and that there was still a 
great deficiency of arms and equipment, due in large measure to Hind- 
man’s precipitous retreat from Prairie Grove.” Kirby Smith substan- 
tiated Holmes’s claim of manpower and matériel shortages by reportirig 
to the President that Holmes’s force was inadequate to the defense of 
the state and that there was no apparent way to rectify the situation 
since most of the fighting population had been sent to armies east of 
the Mississippi." 

The food situation was another source of worry to Holmes. On March 
6 he wrote the President that he doubted if his command could subsist 
until another crop was made in the Arkansas River Valley. Morale was 
low, desertion high; and the shortage of food was the major cause of 
these conditions.** The Federal spy Campbell informed Curtis in May 
that Confederate troops were living on starving cattle and the only hope 
the southerners had for bread was that wheat might arrive soon from 
Texas. 

Thus, inferior subordinate officers, lack of men and equipment, and 
the shortage of food would have made it difficult for even an able com- 
mander to operate effectively in Arkansas, and Holmes could scarcely 
be classed as able. Even with these limitations, however, had the 
Arkansas commander demonstrated foresight, energy, and ability, he 
could have marshaled his resources for raids on Union troops and sup- 
plies when they first began coming down the river in midwinter. At best 
such attacks would temporarily have forced Grant to give up his efforts 
to take Vicksburg by way of the river, just as the Forrest-Van Dorn raids 
had forced him to abandon his first plan of attack. But even if the attacks 
had not achieved this end, they could have delayed the already slow 
campaign, quite possibly creating in the war-weary North a demand 
that the war be ended. Grant was concerned about the possibility of 
such a reaction; so much so that he refused to abandon the campaign 
for Vicksburg after early attempts to reach the city had failed. The 
delay involved in retreating and beginning a new advance might prove 
fatal to the already demoralized North, Grant felt.“ The power to cause 
such a delay was in the hands of the Confederate command of the Dis- 
trict of Arkansas. By assigning Holmes to that crucial post and allowing 
him to operate independently of Pemberton and Johnston, the Con- 
federacy may well have destroyed a chance for keeping Vicksburg and 
crippling the Lincoln administration. 


40 O.R., XXII, pt. 2, 871-73. See also ibid., 869-70. 
41 [bid., 872. 

42 Ibid., 796-97. 

43 Ibid., 275. 

44 Grant, Personal Memoirs, I, 369. 
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The Confederate Lead 
Mines of Wythe County, Va. 


RALPH W. DONNELLY 


FROM COLONIAL DAYS THE LEAD MINES of southwestern Virginia have 
been a valuable source of this mineral, so essential in both war and 
peace. The mines, discovered in 1756 by Colonel John Chiswell, are 
located about nine miles south of Fort Chiswell at Austinville, Wythe 
County, Virginia, on a bluff on the south bank of New River. Known 
variously as the mines on Cripple Creek, the Austinville mines, or the 
Wytheville mines, they were commonly called the Wytheville mines 
during the Civil War. They were operated under various auspices and 
business combinations over the years and in 1860 were taken over by 
a new company, the Union Lead Mining Company, which had been 
incorporated on March 8, with $400,000 capital, for the purpose of 
mining and manufacturing lead and shot.! 

About three and one-fourth miles northeast of the mines a shot tower 
is located on the bluff on the south bank of New River at Jackson’s Ferry 
(no longer a ferry, having been replaced by a bridge in 1930 on U.S. 
Route 50), overlooking the junction of Shorts Creek with New River. 
The tower was built in 1820 and is reported to have been used during 
the Civil War for the manufacture of shot under the direction of a 
Judge Fulton.” 

About one and one-half miles north of Fort Chiswell is located Max 


1 Thomas Leonard Watson, “Lead and Zinc Deposits of Virginia,” Bulletin No. 1, 
Geological Survey of Virginia (Richmond, 1905), p. 69. 

2 “Notes on Conversations with Mr. Matthew Crowder in 1922,” p. 4, in Part II, 
W. O. Borchardt’s “The Story of Austinville,” in Collection on History of Austin- 
ville, Va., Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. Hereafter 
cited as History of Austinville, Va., UNC. 
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Meadows on the Tennessee and Virginia Railroad (now the Norfolk and 
Western). During the Civil War, Max Meadows was the terminus for 
wagon trains from the lead mines and the transshipment point to the 
railroad leading to Richmond or Chattanooga and Knoxville. 

During the war the Union Lead Mines were the primary domestic 
source of lead for the Confederate service. Within a short time after 
the war began, the Confederate government demanded that the man- 
agement either work the mines to their utmost capacity or surrender 
them for operation by the government. The directors of the company, 
fearing that the property would be destroyed if it were managed by 
government officials, agreed to the first alternative. The government, in 
time, made it possible for the mines to have a supply of labor sufficient 
to maintain production. The government (first the Ordnance Bureau, 
and later the Nitre and Mining Bureau) also saw to it that such equip- 
ment and supplies as blasting powder, packing kegs, and tallow were 
available. Tallow, for instance, was important both for use as grease 
and for candles, which were necessary in mining below the ground.* 

Importation of lead from overseas could not be counted on to provide 
a steady, adequate supply of lead, and the increasing effectiveness of 
the Federal blockade made this source more precarious as the war 
progressed. Yet, even so, the Secretary of War could report on December 
10, 1864, that 12,546 lead pigs estimated at 1,507,000 pounds had been 
imported through the ports of Wilmington and Charleston between 
November 1, 1863, and December 8, 1864.‘ Shortly thereafter, a report 
on lead production, presumably carrying some figures up to January 1, 
1865, showed that 1,909,800 pounds of lead had been imported. This 
was an estimate based on 100 pounds each for 18,353 pigs and 10 pounds 
each for 7450 bars of lead.5 

It would seem that the Wytheville mines supplied roughly one-fourth 
to one-third of the lead used by the Confederacy. The exact production 
has been a matter of speculation for years, but vouchers have been 
located in the Confederate Archives which help re-create production 
figures for the war years. The figures are spotty and incomplete for 1861, 
1862, and 1864. Those for 1863 appear to be complete, but none are 
available in this source for the short time the mines were operated in 


3 Personal file of Colonel Richard Morton, Nitre and Mining Corps, Record Group 
109, National Archives. 

*US. aie Comp., The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Records Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1881-1901), Ser. 
IV, Vol. wh 930. Hereafter cited as O.R., and unless otherwise stated, all refer- 
ences will be to Series I. 

5 O.R., Ser. IV, III, 990. 
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1865. There was no mining between December 17, 1864, and March 22, 
1865, on account of the damage by Stoneman’s Federal raiders on 
December 17, 1864. Only limited production had been resumed when 
the second Stoneman raid of April 7, 1865, again halted operations. 

Just how fragmentary the 1861 figures are can be understood by com- 
paring the less than 23,000 pound production for the third quarter with 
a statement by William Richardson Hunt, then a captain of ordnance 
in the Tennessee Army, to Secretary of War Walker that “the agent [Mr. 
Kohler] writes me that they are making four tons per day.”* This must 
have been an overestimate or a temporary production rate, for a year 
later it was reported that the yield of the Wythe lead mines had been 
doubled within the month and would soon be raised to three and 
one-half tons per working day.” On the basis of twenty-six working days 
per month, the production rate would be 182,000 pounds per month or 
546,000 pounds per quarter. This projected quarterly rate appears un- 
reasonable in the light of later quarterly figures. 

The Official Records contains a statement that 226,360 pounds of lead 
had been received for the “last quarter” from the Wytheville mines and 
that 1,610,264 pounds had been previously received from the Wythe- 
ville and Silver Hill (N.C.) mines, making a total of 1,836,624 pounds. 
This quarterly figure is actually that for the third quarter of 1864, indi- 
cating that the total shown is for September 30, 1864, and not for 
January 1, 1865, as the report leads one to believe.* After the war,:Gen- 
eral Josiah Gorgas estimated that 2,160,000 pounds of lead had. been 
produced by the Virginia mines, using 60,000 pounds per month as a 
base figure.® Actually, however, since the mines were in operation for 
forty-four months, the total production figured at the rate of 60,000 
pounds per month, would amount to 2,640,000 pounds, or 480,000 
pounds more than Gorgas estimated. The production figures for the 
Wytheville mines as given in the accompanying table amount to over 
1% million pounds of lead without any figures for the second quarter of 
1861, the first quarter of 1862, or the first and fourth quarters. of 1864. 
In addition, the figures for the secoud and third quarters of 1861 and 
the second quarter of 1862 are so sparse as to be virtually useless .in 
estimating the actual production for those quarters. On the: basis of 
full figures for eight out of fifteen quarters, 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 
pounds would seem to be a more likely estimate of the lead ene 
of the Wytheville mines Curing the war. 


6 O.R. IV, 367. 

7 O.R., Ser. IV, II, 29-30. 

8 [bid., III, 990. 

® Brig. Gen. Josiah Gorgas, C.S.A., “Notes on the Ordnance Department a the 


Confederate Government,” Southern Historical Society Papers (Richmond, 1876- 
1959), XII (1884), 92. 
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The Confederate Lead Mines of Wythe County, Va. 
WYTHEVILLE MINES PRODUCTION 


YEAR Pic Leap ( Las.) Bucx Suor (Lss.) Drop Sor (Lss.) 
1861 
2nd Quarter [No record] (No record] 
3rd Quarter 
July 20 1,0438 9758 
July 31 4,000> 1,200 
August 4 1,500 — 
August 9 5008 1,0008 
August 19 4,000» 250 
September 12 1,5128 2,0008 
5,037> 500 


17,592 5,925 
4th Quarter 
October 3 2,0238 2,000 
October 21 1,000 1,000 
October 25 2,000 
November 21 1,000 
November 22 300 
December 21 5,647¢ 
December 23 4,383¢ 


16,353 
Total: 43,370 Ibs. accounted for. 

1862 
Ist Quarter [No record] [No record] 
2nd Quarter 
April 11 — 1,500 
May 26 2,000 ae 
May 27 oanasn 2,000 

2,000 3,500 
3rd Quarter 
July 25-29 21,3034 8,750 
August 1-6 41,1444 — 
September 1 115,765 16,250 
September 30 187,250 2,375 


365,462 27,375 
4th Quarter 
October 31 91,572 oa 
November 30 48,267 — 
December 31 11,034 — 


150,873 
Total: 569,210 Ibs. accounted for. 


® Supplied to General Floyd for his brigade. 

> Supplied to V.M.I. 

© Supplied to Lt. M. H. Wright at Nashville. 

4 Received by W. N. Smith, M.S.K., Richmond, from Captain Richard Morton and 
presumably from Wythe mines. 
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YEAR Pic Leap (Lss.) Buck Suor (Lss.) Drop Sxor ( Las.) 
1863 


Ist Quarter 

January 31 57,086 
February 28 8,030 
March 31 19,154 


84,270 
2nd Quarter 
April 30 29,864 
May 31 85,561 
June 30 80,453 
195,878 
3rd Quarter 
July 31 76,202 
August 31 80,069 9,000 
September 30 37,512 14,400 


193,783 39,400 


4th Quarter 
October 31 33,105 aa 
November 30 27,219 a 


December 31 32,007 
92,331 
Total: 636,557 Ibs. accounted for. 


1864 
1st Quarter [No record] [No record] 
2nd Quarter 284,852 7,429 
3rd Quarter 226,360 —--- 
4th Quarter 
Until Dec. 17.¢ [No record] [No record] 
Total: 529,032 Ibs. accounted for. 


1865 

March 22f to 

April 7¢ (No record] {No record] 
Total: 1861 to 1865, 1,778,169 Ibs. accounted for. 


© Wytheville mines put out of operation by Stoneman’s Raid. 
Mines back in operation after repairing damage done in December by Stoneman. 
& Mines again put out of operation by Federal raiders. 
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Further research has since turned up a set of production figures 
presumably based on company figures which verify the projected pro- 
duction of the Wytheville mines. 

According to this source, the production at Wytheville was: 
May 1, 1861-February 28, 1862 
February 28, 1862-February 28, 1863 
February 28, 1863-April 1, 1864 
April 1, 1864-December 17, 1864 


3,283,316 Ibs. 

To this could probably be added some of the 874,471 pounds pro- 
duced between February 17, 1860, and May 1, 1861, which undoubtedly 
went to the various southern states in the early stages of war and before 
the war began.”® 

The price for lead varied from time to time. In the period July- 
December, 1861, pig lead was sold at 8% cents per pound. On September 
1, 1862, the price was 12 cents per pound and by the end of the month it 
was up to 15 cents per pound. In November and December, 1862, lead 
was being furnished at 10 cents per pound. In the period January-July, 
1863, the government was paying 20 cents. Between August, 1863, and 
June, 1864, the price climbed to 40 cents per pound. During the third 
quarter of 1864 the price of pig lead to the government was up 10 cents 
more to 50 cents per pound. 

In 1861 buckshot was priced at 10% cents per pound. By September, 
1862, the price had advanced to 15 6/10 cents per pound, and by the end 
of the month to 19% cents per pound. The price continued to rise so that 
by the end of February, 1863, buckshot was bringing 26 cents per pound. 
By August, 1863, the price had doubled to 52 cents per pound." 

The difficulty of securing lead brought the Confederate government 
to institute a barter system, whereby birdshot for hunting purposes was 
exchanged for scrap lead which could be melted down for bullets. The 
exchange was at the ratio of one pound of shot for five pounds of lead.” 
Vouchers for the government purchase of birdshot, in assorted sizes, 
from the Wytheville mines began to show up in November, 1862. One 
of the first orders was for 10,000 pounds in November. This was fol- 
lowed by a repeat order for another 10,000 pounds in December, 1862, 
and 460% pounds more in February, 1863. The price for this special 
product was $1.00 per pound. In October, 1863, some 8,325 pounds of 


10 “Description, History, and Recollections of the Lead Mines,” p. 46, History of 
Austinville, Va., UNC. 

11 Vouchers in file of Union Lead Mines Co., Confederate Citizen File, Record 
Group 109, National Archives. Hereafter cited as Conf. Citizen File, USNA. 

12 For notices of the exchange of shot for lead, see Richmond (Va.) Daily Examiner, 
December 13, 1862; Reckinghen (Va.) Register, February 13, 1863. 
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“drop shot” were purchased at a new price of $1.20 per pound. A repeat 
order was given for 10,391 pounds of “drop shot” at the same price in 
June of 1864." 

Lead was not the sole contribution of the Wytheville mines to the 
Confederacy. In March, 1862, the mines furnished the slag for the 
bottom of the reduction furnace at the new Petersburg Lead Works 
being constructed under the supervision of Dr. Aaron Snowden Piggot, 
formerly of Baltimore. This material was packed in kegs and boxes and 
shipped from the Max Meadows depot. 

During the summer of 1864 an English miner, Richard Pascoe, was 
sent to the Wytheville lead mines to serve as mining captain under 
Superintendent Kohler. Pascoe, who had a reputation as an experienced 
miner, had been in charge of the Silver Hill Mine in Davidson County, 
North Carolina, for most of the war,’ and is credited with having 
identified the clinker ore at the mine workings as zinc ore.'® This dis- 
covery led to an experiment in the smelting of zinc ore, and in March of 
1864 the Wytheville mines furnished, without charge other than for the 
collection of the ore and the shipping charges, 12,918 pounds of zinc 
ore, which was shipped to Richmond."® 

Local recollection today is that much, if not all, of the freighting 
between the mines and Max Meadows was carried on by John P. M. 
Simmerman of Max Meadows.'” Confederate records show that as 
sidelines he also sold iron to the Confederate government and pastured 
public animals (horses belonging to the army ). 

One reference has been found to a part owner of the Union Lead Mine 
Company who offered his interest for sale in a newspaper advertise- 
ment: 


LEAD MINE INTEREST FOR SALE 
I am disposed to sell my interest in the Wythe Union Lead Mine Company, 
notwithstanding the property is thought to pay a heavy per centum to the 
stockholders. I invite gentlemen of capital to examine the property. Mr. Wm. 
Kohler, the agent, will give all the necessary information, or they can call and 
see me at Hickory Grove or Poplar Camp, in Wythe county, Va. 
A. N. Cuarrin."® 


13 Vouchers in file of Union Lead Mines Co., Conf. Citizen File, USNA. 

14 Personal file of Richard Pascoe, Conf. Citizen File, USNA. See also O.R., Ser. IV, 
I, 555. 

15 Crowder Notes, 5-6, History of Austinville, Va., UNC. 

16 Voucher and Bill No. 29, March 1, 1864, file of Union Lead Mines Co., Conf. 
Citizen File, USNA. 

17 Conversation of the writer on August 27, 1955, with Thomas E. Simmerman, 
postmaster at Max Meadows, Va., and grandnephew of John P. M. Simmerman. 

18 Raleigh (N.C.) Daily Confederate, March 26, 1864. A. N. Chaffin was one of 
the five directors of the co-partnership operating the mines at this time. 
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The most dramatic episode in the war history of the Wytheville 
mines was Stoneman’s successful raid on December 17, 1864, which put 
the mines out of production. The Confederates were always conscious 
of the need of defending the ‘lead mines against invaders, but the 
strategy of defense depended upon keeping the Federal forces at a dis- 
tance from the main Confederate forces while using small departmental 
forces and local defense units against raiding forces which might pene- 
trate into the interior. The natural approach to the lead mines was the 
valley between the mountain ranges to the southwest and northeast of 
the mines. Approaches from the northwest were extremely difficult 
since they involved cutting across the mountains, and the topography of 
the ground favored the defense of the area. A major factor in the defense 
of southwest Virginia was the railroad connecting Virginia with eastern 
Tennessee. This railroad permitted the Confederates to shift troops 
from one danger point to another on their interior line. The logistics of 
the situation permitted the substitution of time for troops. 

Today as one reads the Official Records, the conclusion is inescapable 
that Federal military authorities, almost without exception, failed to 
appreciate the importance of the Wytheville mines to the Confederate 
cause. Of the top commanders, only General William W. Averill seems 
to have appreciated the importance of striking hard at the Confederate 
munitions sources in southwest Virginia. Others discussed the area 
primarily from the point of attacking the salt works of Smyth County. 
These salt works, while important, were not the sole domestic source 
of salt. Furthermore, while an attack dn the salt works would be striking 
at the food supply for the Confederate Army by diminishing its ability 
to preserve meat, it would also constitute an attack on the civilian popu- 
lation. The destruction of the salt works would be an indecisive move, 
at best, and would tend to create antagonism and opposition in the 
civilian population where the true objective was to soften civilian 
opposition to the Federal cause in an area where the Confederacy had 
only lukewarm support from many citizens and much active opposition 
from others. 

The military objectives in southwest Virginia, in order of importance, 
were (1) the Wytheville lead mines, (2) the Virginia-Tennessee Rail- 
road (especially the New River Bridge at Radford), and (3) the salt 
works of Smyth County. Yet the Federal Army seemed to operate on the 
assumption that the order of importance was (1) the salt works of Smyth 
County, (2) the Virginia-Tennessee Railroad, and (3) the Wytheville 
lead mines. 

Not much is available on the purely local defense of the Wytheville 
mines. The workmen at the mines, as was customary at Confederate 
munitions operations, were organized into two companies of “home 
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guards” or local defense units. One company was commanded by a 
Captain William Raper and the other by a Captain Thorn. The home 
guard companies are said to have been called out once for the defense 
of Wytheville, probably at the time of the July 13-25, 1863, raid. They 
marched to Wytheville but arrived after the danger had passed and 
were ordered back to the mines. An hour or so later they heard that the 
Federal troops had gone on to the salt works, but since it was felt that 
they could not reach the salt works in time to be of any material assist- 
ance, they resumed their march back to the mines.” 

In time, the Confederate commanders endeavored to assign artillery 
pieces at the mines. On August 1, 1863, General S. B. Buckner at Knox- 
ville wrote to General Samuel Jones at Dublin that he was sending four 
iron 6-pounder fieldpieces to the salt works; two of these were for the 
lead mines.” A return of troops in the Department of Western Virginia 
and East Tennessee for August 1, 1864, shows that some artillery was 
stationed at the lead mines but fails to specify the unit or units.” 
Captain Burrough’s battery of Tennessee Artillery (the Rhett Artillery) 
was at least in the vicinity of the lead mines, for on October 14, 1864, 
John P. M. Simmerman of Max Meadows was paid for coal, tallow, and 
hay used by the company.” 

Stoneman’s Federal raiders of December, 1864, moved rapidly 
through northeastern Tennessee, catching the Confederate troops in 
detail before their concentration was effected. Leaving Bean Station, 
Tennessee, on the morning of December 12, 1864, the Federal troops 
under Burbridge burst into Bristol on the Tennessee-Virginia line at 
3:00 a.m. on the 14th of December and headed north through the valley 
toward Saltville and the lead mines. 

On December 16, in anticipation of a raid on the mines, the company 
of workmen under Captain William Raper was sent to guard the river 
crossing at Porter's Ford, and the other company was assigned to guard 
the ford at the site of the present railroad bridge.” 

One report is that on the morning of the 17th a detachment of Con- 
federate cavalry under General [John S. ?] Williams arrived at Porter's 
Ford. These men acknowledged that the Federal troops had run all over 
them and that they were worn out and had to rest. It was agreed that 
they should recoup at Fulton’s Farm and guard the approaches to the 
lead mines. This last they failed to do.% Around two o'clock on the after- 


19 Crowder Notes, 7, History of Austinville, Va., UNC. 

20 O.R., XXIII, pt. 2, 947. 

21 O.R., XXXIX, pt. 2, 741-42. Presumably this was the same battery of 70 men 
mentioned as being at the lead mines on July 23, 1864. See ibid., 722. 

22 Receipted bill dated October 14, 1864, personal file of John P. M. Simmerman, 
Conf. Citizen File, USNA. 

23 Crowder Notes, 8, History of Austinville, Va., UNC. 

2% Ibid., 8. 
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noon of December 17,” a part of the Federal raiding party consisting of 
Colonel Harvey M. Buckley’s brigade” approached the lead mines by 
the Blue Spring Road on the north side of New River. These troops 
had been detached from the main Federal force in the vicinity of Mt. 
Airy (about 13 miles west of Wytheville); they struck the Cedar Spring 
Road and roughly followed Cripple Creek to the mines.”’ 

At the crossing over New River (Thorn’s Ferry), the Federal raiders 
offered $500 to anyone who would bring the ferry boat across the river, 
but there were no takers; consequently a detachment of twenty-five 
men swam their horses across the river, sank the ferry boat, and burned 
the lead mine property.“ A portion of Brigadier General John C. 
Vaughn’s command” was at or near the mine property, but Vaughn 
declared his inability to defend the mines and advised the people to 
pack up and leave.” His command withdrew to the top of the mountain 
in Carroll County on the road to Hillsville. At this point the Carroll 
County line is only one and one-fourth miles from the mines. According 
to the Official Records Vaughn's troops withdrew without firing a shot,3* 
but local legend says there was some withdrawal action (building con- 
structors in recent years have uncovered unknown and unidentified 
graves in the area). Vaughn had probably 400 men with him at the 
time,* but they were tired and disorganized, having just been driven 
from Tennessee. 


The Federal raiders threatened the private property about the mines, 
but the raising of the white flag by Mine Superintendent William Kohler 


2 O.R., XLV, pt. 1, 830. 

26 [bid., 816, 818. 

27 Conversation of the writer with Thomas E. Simmerman cited previously. Also 
see O.R. XLV, pt. 1, 811. 

28 O.R. XLV, pt. 1, 830. 

22 On Novem 10, 1864, Brig. Gen. John C. Vaughn, C.S.A., had 156 officers 
and 1021 men present for duty and consisting of the hodgepodge remnants of 
ten Tennessee units (1st and 3d Infantry, 39th, 43d, 59th, 60th, 61st, and 62nd 
Regiments Mounted Infantry, and the 12th and 16th Battalions) and the 16th 
pee Battalion. But the division of his brigade into two units (the other com- 
manded by Col. James W. Gillespie, 43d Tenn. Mtd. Inf.), skirmish losses, the 
capture of dismounted men at Bristol, and general straggling, reduced Vaughn's 
direct command to perhaps 400 men. (O.R. XLV, pt. 1, 813, 815, 830; pt. 2, 698. 
See also Samuel W. Scott and Samuel P. Angel, History of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, U.S.A. (Knoxville, 1903), p. 221, and Basil 
W. Duke, Morgan’s Cavalry (New York, 1906), p. 426. Gillespie, after a running 
fight, got off to New River with about 200 men. (O.R. XLV, pt. 1, 811, 815, 
827-28.) Yet on Februarly 28, 1865, Vaughn’s brigade reunited with Colonel W. 
R. Abbott’s Scouts and numbered 1134 effective present, only 43 less than before 
this December, 1864 campaign. This was a remarkable recovery of strength, and, 
seemingly, a refutation of stories of heavy captures from Vaughn’s brigade during 
the campaign. (O.R. XLIX, pt. 1, 1022. ) 

% O.R. XLV, pt. 1, 830. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., 830. 
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headed off this disaster.** The nature of the destruction at the mines iis 
not clear in the Official Records beyond the definite statement that the 
furnace had been destroyed.™ It can be assumed that various mine 
properties common to this type of operation were also burned—the 
offices, mule stables, blacksmith shop, and the windlass or other ore- 
hoisting equipment and housings. According to one version of the raid, 
the few soldiers who crossed the river threw oil over the plant buildings, 
set them afire, and left immediately. The ore-washing and smelting 
plant was partially destroyed, but the bellows and crusher were not 
burned.* Another report says that the crushing machine, bellows, shot 
utensils, furnaces, and grist and saw mills were destroyed by fire.** In 
any event, the mine superintendent believed the damage sufficient to 
necessitate a two month’s shutdown although army officers optimistically 
estimated that the closure might be as short as eight days. But even the 
superintendent underestimated the time necessary to get the mines back 
in operation, and it was not until March 22, 1865, three months and five 
days later, that the mines were again in production. By this time all the 
accumulated reserves of lead had been used up, and the eastern armies 
of the Confederacy were dependent upon the day-to-day production 
of the Wytheville mines.*” Gone, too, was the possibility of importing 
lead through the blockade, for both Charleston and Wilmington had 
been lost. 

The Federal troops are reported to have left the lead mines at mid- 
night on December 17 on the same road on which they had come, camp- 
ing that night at Wallet Hollow.* They reported back to the main body 
of Federal troops at Seven Mile Ford, seven miles west of Marion, bring- 
ing with them some 100 prisoners captured at or near the lead mines. 

With this engagement coming so late in the war, the part played by 
troops at the lead mines would seem to have been finished, yet one 
more Federal raid overran the area before the war actually closed. 

The Confederates had anticipated a raid in the spring of 1865, and 
sent Colonel Henry L. Giltner’s small brigade to Grayson County, 


33 [bid., 831. 

34 [bid., 833-34. 

35 Ibid., 830, 833-34; Crowder Notes, 8, History of Austinville, Va., UNC. 

36 “Description, History, and Recollections of the Lead Mines,” 45, History of 
Austinville, Va., UNC. 

37 O.R. Ser. IV, III, 1175. 

38 O.R. XLV, pt. 1, 833-34; Rpt. of Clerk Sam Lawrence, December 18, 1864; 
ibid., 831. 

39 Tbid., 818. 

40 As of February 28, 1865, Giltner’s brigade consisted of the 7th Confederate Bat- 
talion, 4th and 10th Kentucky Cavalry, 10th Kentucky Mounted Infantry, Capt. 
Barton W. Jenkins’ Independent Kentuc ae company, and the 64th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry. The effective present (officers and men) was 546. O.R. XLIX, 
pt. 1, 1022. On April 3, 1865, Federal reports credited Giltner with 800 men and 
said he was located at Jonesville in Lee County, Va. Ibid., pt. 2, 205. 
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Virginia, to guard against a back attack on the lead mines, but informa- 
tion was received that the Federal General Stoneman was heading east 
into North Carolina. Giltner was then permitted to withdraw to Wythe 
County, Virginia, leaving the back door to the lead mines open. A 
telegram from Wytheville reached General John Echols on the 3rd of 
April with the unhappy news that Stoneman had passed through Mt. 
Airy, Surry County, North Carolina, the evening before. (This Mt. Airy 
should not be confused with the Mt. Airy, Virginia, west of Wytheville. ) 
The Confederates left Abingdon that night by train for Marion. (Gen- 
eral Echols gives the date as April 3, but it must have been April 5.) 
Here they detrained and marched the twenty-six miles to Wytheville 
to find Federal troops in possession of that town.*! 

It was on April 6, 1865, that a detachment of 500 men from the 8th, 
9th, and 18th Union Tennessee Cavalry regiments, Colonel John K. 
Miller commanding, turned west from Hillsville, North Carolina, for a 
side raid against the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, some twenty 
miles away. They operated under orders to proceed by way of Porter's 
Ford, on New River, to Wytheville, and to destroy the railroad bridges 
over Reedy Creek and at Max Meadows, together with the depot of 
supplies at Wytheville.” 

The Federal troops came from Hillsville through Poplar Camp Gap 
and then took the road back of the lead mines to a house where they 
found George Gray, a mine foreman. Gray started: to run away, but 
when the Federal troops threatened to shoot him unless he guided them 
to the crossing at Porter’s Ford, he relented. With Gray’s help the Fed- 
erals then crossed the river and went on to occupy Wytheville. 

The Confederate troops from Abingdon attacked the Federal troops 
in Wytheville on April 6, and Giltner’s Confederate brigade drove out 
Miller’s Federal troops, the Federals losing thirty-five killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

The Federal troops then returned to Porter’s Ford where they en- 
camped. Here orders reached them to move on to Hillsville and then to 
Taylorsville, Virginia.“ 

After recrossing the river on April 7, 1865, the Federal troops visited 
the lead mines and destroyed the partially rebuilt plant as well as the 
materials which had been assembled for making repairs. They then 
took up the return march to Hillsville. They reported later that the 
bridges at E at Reedy Creek and Max Meadows had been destroyed together 


41 Report of Gen. John Echols, C.S.A., dated at Staunton, Va. December 15, 1865, 
ate rinted in the Confederate Veteran, X, 305-308. 

“2 OR XLIX, pt. 1, 331. 

43 Crowder Notes, 8-9, History of Austinville, Va., UNC. 

#4 O.R. XLIX, pt. 1, 332. 





with a large depot of commissary, quartermaster, and ordnance sup- 
lies. 

. The surprising thing about this April raid on the lead mines is that 

neither the Official Records nor the regimental history of the 13th Ten- 

nessee Cavalry (Federal) mentions that troops were actually at the 

lead mines. (The 8th and 9th Tennessee Federal Cavalry regiments do 

not seem to have printed histories. ) 

The absence of any defense at the lead mines is attributed to the 
home guard companies’ having been called away to Dublin to assist in 
repelling another Federal raid. 

Another source places the date of this second destructive raid on 
April 5, but if the destruction was done on the return from Wytheville, 
the date would have to be April 7, 1865. Production was not resumed 
again until October, 1865. 

This brings to a close the story of the Wytheville lead mines in the 
Civil War, as pieced together almost a hundred years later. It is the 
story of a vital industrial operation, unappreciated then except by a 
select few, and almost forgotten today. Still in operation today as a 
branch of the New Jersey Zinc Company, the mines play an important 
role in industry with their historic past almost forgotten; the mines 
themselves are away from the beaten track of the history-minded sight- 
seer. State roadside historical markers for both the lead mines and Jack- 
son’s shot tower omit any mention of their service in the Civil War. 
Strangely enough, the strongest remaining links with the Civil War 
period are the workmen themselves, many the grandsons of those who 
provided the lead for the Confederate armies of 1861-1865. 


45 Crowder Notes, 9-10, History of Austinville, Va., UNC. 


46 “Description, History, and Recollections of the Lead Mines,” 45, History of Aus- 
tinville, Va., UNC. 
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EDITED BY BOYD B. STUTLER 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers into Civil 
War themes and for readers of Civil War History in general. It is open 
for questions on and discussions of phases of the Great Conflict and its 
personnel. Also, we welcome notes on newly discovered, little known, 
or other sidelights of the war. Contributions are invited; address Editor, 
Civil War History, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


QUERIES 
No. 59—The Virginia Confederate Cavalry: 

As my recently completed biography of Colonel Henry Clay Pate, 
5th Virginia Cavalry, CSA (killed at Yellow Tavern), took shape I 
became more than ever impressed with the need of a reference work 
that would do for the Virginia cavalry what Colonel Jennings C. Wise’s 
Long Arm of Lee does for the artillery. Such a work would fit into place 
the many references to companies such as the Border Rangers, the 
Black Walnut Troop, the Madison Invincibles, the Warwick Beaure- 
gards, the Washington Mounted Rifles, and the many other independent 
units that, welded into regiments, came to comprise the Virginia cavalry. 
Just to place them seems to be not enough, for behind each man who 
raised a company there is a story, and also intriguing stories of the 
regiments which they formed and the brigades that grew from these 
regiments. Stuart’s horsemen seem well covered because of their deeds 
and their colorful leader, but the companies and the men of Gary, Mc- 
Causland, Imboden, Jenkins and other commands that fought in the 
mountain wilderness of West Virginia, in the sultry wastes of the Dismal 
Swamp, or in the rugged terrain of southwestern Virginia have received 
scant notice. From need came the resolution to chronicle the Virginia 
cavalry regiments and battalions. Much of the task is that of plowing 
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virgin ground and again, as with Colonel Pate, I need the assistance of 
many people. I am most anxious to examine unpublished accounts left 
by the men who wore the yellow ribbon and who answered to the call 
of the stubby cavalry bugles. The men like Private Hite, 6th Virginia, 
who walked 75 miles through mountain snow and freezing cold with 
Rosser’s raiding party to get a horse, and who died in the attempt. The 
heroes, the schemers, the goldbricks, the scholars, the fighters, the 
cavalrymen who were first into action and the last to leave the field, 
for whom rest was a novelty, for whom the petite guerre of the outposts 
was dangerous and deadly, but who rode into the bright face of danger 
to carve a record with their blade or blast it with their double-barreled 
shotguns into history’s pages; these men and their units need to be 
refocused and placed alongside their well-recorded comrades of the 
infantry and artillery. 

Some of the records—perhaps the most interesting details of actions 
and episodes—are already lost. It is late to begin such a work, but as a 
starter, who can tell me what happened to Colonel William B. Ball, 
15th Virginia, after he sailed for Canada in October, 1868, as an acting 
master in the C.S. Navy with a mission to release Confederate prisoners 
on Lake Erie? Or who can fill in the gaps in the career of Colonel 
Robert Johnston, West Point, 1850; served on the frontier; resigned in 
1861; and was a cavalry commander under Magruder on the Peninsula? 


He turns up briefly as Colonel of the 8rd Virginia Cavalry in 1862, then 
no more about him until 1868-1869 when he taught at De Veauz College, 
near Niagara Falls—then no more until his death in 1902. 


Samuel H. Miller 


No. 60—Philp and Solomons Civil War Imprints: 

For several years I have been collecting ephemeral Civil War publi- 
cations and imprints of the firm of Philp and Solomons, of Washington, 
D.C. They formed one of the major stationery and printing houses of 
the time, with a small photographic gallery in addition. This firm put 
out the characteristic carte-de-visite photographs, then very popular, 
including John Wilkes Booth and Abraham Lincoln. They printed 
various forms for the government, including passes for soldiers on leave. 
Among other things which I already have in my collection are speeches 
of various government officials; a beautiful program of a Sanitary 
Commission benefit theatrical performance, printed on silk; a card of 
admission to the Johnson impeachment trial; and a small souvenir pro- 
gram of the 1865 inaugural ball. Many readers of Civil War History 
undoubtedly know of these fugitive imprints. I would be grateful if 
they would be kind enough to bring them to my attention. 

Bertram W. Korn 
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No. 61—Diary of Mrs. Fanny. Ricketts: 

I am editing for publication the Civil War diary of Mrs. James B. 
(Fanny) Ricketts, wife of the captain (later major general) who was 
severely wounded at First Manassas. Mrs. Ricketts accompanied her 
husband to a Richmond prison-hospital which she called the “Richmond 
Poor House.” 

Query: Does any reader know where this building was located, and 
if a contemporary photograph—or drawing—of it exists? Also, can any- 
one tell me the whereabouts of Mrs. G. W. Ricker, Mrs. Chauncey Rea 
(Ricketts) Burr, or any other heir of the Ricketts family? 

Robert G. Sanner 


No. 62—Brass Band Music of the Civil War: 

Here in the national capital a small group of musicians is attempting 
to organize a 12-14 piece brass band similar to those which historians 
tell us were common through the Civil War. We intend to play the band 
music of the 1860's on instruments that were used at that time. Our first 
problem is to locate music suitable for such a group. Before we resort to 
writing arrangements for our group, which consists of cornets, fluegel 
horn, tenor horns, altos, baritones, trombones, and basses, we felt that 
we should exhaust all possibilities of locating the genuine articles. 
Writing arrangements is not only time-consuming, but the finished 
product is usually historically inaccurate. 

Query: Can anyone furnish, or cite us to, music dating from 1855 to 
1865 scored for small brass bands? Copies of any such scores will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Richard D. Butler 


ANSWERS 
No. 52—Death and Burial of General A. P. Hill: 

Dr. William W. Hassler, author of A. P. Hill: Lee’s Forgotten General, 
writes in reply to the query of Dr. Fred Landon (March, 1959), con- 
cerning the circumstances of General A. P. Hill’s “singular burial” men- 
tioned in Burke Davis’ review of the book. 

General Hill’s body was recovered the day of his death by Confed- 
erate soldiers. The corpse was taken to Richmond where it was found 
that rapid decomposition necessitated immediate burial in some nearby 
cemetery, rather than in his native Culpeper. As the capital was in 
turmoil in the closing days of active hostilities, the body was placed in 
an improvised coffin and buried on the farm of a relative in nearby 
Chesterfield County. Here the body remained for many years in an 
unmarked grave. Later it was transferred to Hollywood Cemetery in 
Richmond, and thence, in 1891, to the A. P. Hill monument on Hermi- 
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tage Road, in Richmond. Details of the burial and the testimony of the 
two Pennsylvania soldiers who shot General Hill are to be found in 
Southern Historical Society Papers, 11, 565; 12, 185; 20, 350, and 27, 36. 

Dr. Landon also inquires about the absence of a proper guard for 
General Hill at the time of his death. This was due to the precipitate 
crisis on April 2 which impelled Hill to bolt from his conference with 
General Lee at the Turnbull House and gallop off to rally his shattered 
lines. Initially, he was accompanied by Colonel Venable and his two 
couriers, Tucker and Jenkins. Venable left him shortly to activate a 
Confederate battery. A few minutes later the General and his couriers 
captured two Federal infantrymen, whereupon Hill ordered Jenkins to 
take them to General Lee for questioning. Hence only Sergeant Tucker 
remained with General Hill at the time of his death. 

Finally, Dr. Landon questions the meaning of Dorsey Pender’s state- 
ment in a letter to his wife in 1863 that, “I know you are too good a wife 
to have given me as much anxiety and trouble as she [Mrs. Hill] gave 
the General.” General Pender was referring to the disturbing reluctance 
of Mrs. Hill to leave her husband’s side when a battle was imminent. 
No. 53—Confederate General Shot at Long Range: 

In further reply to the inquiry of Mr. Robert M. Debevec, (June, 
1959), concerning a rifle shot at long range which killed a Confederate 
general at a battle or skirmish called Blood Top, Mr. John Paul Cullen, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, writes in reference to the engagement. “I can 
find no Civil War battle with the name Blood Top. I have consulted the 
Alphabetical List of American Battles, 1754-1900, compiled by Dr. 
Newton A. Strait for the old Pension Bureau, and do not find the 
answer there. Under ‘B’ from Bachelor Creek, Newport Barracks, North 
Carolina, February 1-3, 1864, to Byhalia, (two engagements), Missis- 
sippi, and Byhalia, road south of Collierville, Tennessee, February 11, 
October 12, 1863, and July 2, 1864, there is not a hint of the engagement 
inquired about. The only ‘Blood’ is “Bloods, Cox’s Hill, or Insane Asy- 
lum,’ also Tennessee, January 8, 1863. There is no ‘Top’ either under 
‘B or ‘T’ 

“Many of the battles and skirmishes, as is well known, have French 
names, especially in the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas; 
the various Bayous, for example, such as Bayou des Allemands, Louisi- 
ana, June 20-22, September 4-5, 1862. But I find no ‘Sangre’ and no 
‘Haute,’ though we have Terre! Two of them: Terre Noir Creek, (or 
Antoine ), Arkansas, April 2, 1864, and Terre Bonne, expedition from, to 
Bayou Grand Callilou, Louisiana, November 19-27, 1864. But no where 
in the works I have examined is there a reference to Blood Top.” 
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NOTES 
Civil War Centennial Commission Progress Report: 

Though in operation only a little more than a year, the Civil War 
Centennial Commission, chaired by Major General U. S. Grant, $rd 
(Retired), has made very satisfactory progress toward making the 
forthcoming four-year centennial of America’s only invernal war a 
continuous series of observances and pageantry in the history of the 
nation. Spurred by the action of the Commission created by Congress, 
35 states and the District of Columbia have set up their own centennial 
commissions and are busy with plans for suitable commemorations 
within their own areas. Other states expected to organize centennial 
groups, in some of which initial steps have been taken, are Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Florida, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

By the first of September seventeen programs for national observance 
had been scheduled and ten others were in the tentative planning stage. 
The observances were planned in thirteen states and the District of 
Columbia, nine of which are identified as re-enactments of the battle or 
historic event. The re-enactments scheduled are to commemorate the 
signing of the Secession Ordnance at Baton Rouge, Louisiana; attack on 
Fort Sumter, at Charleston, South Carolina; the “Merrimack”-“Monitor” 
fight in Hampton Roads; and the battles of Philippi, West Virginis, Big 
Bethel and First Manassas in Virginia; Lexington, Kentucky; Antietam, 
Maryland; and Brice’s Cross Roads, Mississippi. Plans to restage the 
battles of Perryville, Kentucky; Vicksburg, Mississippi; and Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, are pending. Included in the planning are programs 
to mark the centennial of the fighting at Valverde and Apache Canyon 
in New Mexico; at Tullahoma and Franklin in Tennessee; and the 
Andrews “Stolen Locomotive” raid through Georgia and Tennessee. 

A joint session of Congress is planned to commemorate the issuance 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, and another program to be held at 
Washington will be a ceremony in 1862 to pay tribute to the winners of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor—a nationwide search has been initi- 
ated by the District of Columbia Commission to find descendants of 
the original medal winners and to locate as many of the medals as can 
be found. 

Special ceremonies are planned to commemorate the firing on the 
“Star of the West,” the supply ship out of Charleston harbor on January 
9, 1861, and the activity at Camp Jackson and Carthage, both in 
Missouri; at Pea Ridge, Arkansas; and Stone Mountain, Georgia. Wash- 
ington, Arkansas, will be restored as a part of the centennial program in 
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that state, and plans for restaging the battle of Mobile Bay, one of the 
major naval battles of the war, is under consideration. 

Colonel Karl S. Betts, executive director of the Centennial Com- 
mission, says: “It is not our plan to tell any locality what sort of a 
program it shall have. Our function as a national agency is that of 
encouraging and co-ordinating, but it is our hope that every community, 
no matter how large or small, will have some sort of commemoration 
during the centennial years to show its appreciation for the principles 
and heroism displayed by our forefathers, regardless of the side on 
which they fought.” 


Stonewall Jackson in Bronze: 

A bronze bust of Stonewall Jackson—a West Virginia native son— 
was unveiled and dedicated on September 13, to have a place of honor 
in the rotunda of the West Virginia State Capitol at Charleston. The 
bust is the work of Bryant Baker, distinguished New York sculptor, 
who created the Stonewall Jackson bust for the Hall of Fame, and also 
one modeled closely after it which has a place in the Daughters of the 
Confederacy Memorial Building in Richmond, Virginia. The newest 
memorial to the great Confederate leader is a gift to the state by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy of West Virginia. 

The occasion of the unveiling stimulated a number of articles about 
Jackson and his career, one of which by Dr. Roy Bird Cook, nationally 
recognized authority on Stonewall, published a census of the existing 
bronze and marble statues erected to perpetuate the memory of one of 
the Confederate greats. 

The first movement, says Dr. Cook, to erect a statue came early in 
1863, soon after the death of the General, but the financial stringency 
of the times stopped the plan. The first statue, the work of John Henry 
Foley, an English sculptor, was unveiled on the Capitol grounds at 
Richmond on October 26, 1875, where it still stands. The second statue, 
dedicated May 10, 1881, is a memorial to the Army of Northern Virginia 
and stands in Metairie Cemetery at New Orleans, Louisiana. After ten 
years, on July 21, 1891, the third statue, the work of Edward Valentine, 
was dedicated at the grave of General Jackson in the cemetery at Lex- 
ington, Virginia. 

The fourth life-size statue, by Sir Moses Ezekial, was unveiled Sep- 
tember 27, 1910, and stands on the Capitol grounds in Charleston. Thus 
the center of the state government has two bronze memorials, the life- 
size figure at the front entrance and the bust in the rotunda—both placed 
under the auspices of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. The 
creation of Ezekial, a former VMI cadet and veteran of the battle of 
New Market, was so highly regarded that a copy was made for the 
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grounds of the Virginia Military Institute, in Lexington, which was 
dedicated June 19, 1912. Facing the parade, it is said that the cadets 
salute “Old Jack” as they pass by. 

On October 12, 1919, an equestrian statue of Jackson, created by 
Frederick W. Sievers, was erected on Monument Avenue, Richmond, 
Virginia, where it stands with Lee, Jeb Stuart, and other Virginia Con- 
federate notables. The seventh memorial is an equestrian statue, created 
by the late Charles Keck, which was dedicated at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, on October 19, 1921. Mr. Keck considered this one of his finest 
works; he had a three-quarter size replica cast, which he kept in his 
studio in New York until his death. In 1953 West Virginia admirers of 
General Jackson acquired the bronze and placed it on the plaza of the 
Harrison County Courthouse at Clarksburg, where it faces the site of 
the General’s birthplace, just across the street and not more than 200 
feet away. 

Standing on the spot where he was dubbed “Stonewall,” on the Bull 
Run (First Manassas) battlefield is the splendid equestrian statue by 
Joseph Pollia, which was unveiled on August 31, 1940. Last in the series 
of heroic or life-size figures is the double equestrian statue of Lee and 
Jackson, created by Laura Gardiner Fraser, which stands in Wyman 
Park, Baltimore, Maryland. This work was dedicated on May 1, 1948. 

The Bryant Baker bust was placed in the Hall of Fame, New York 
University, on May 19, 1957, followed by the unveiling of the UDC 
companion piece at Richmond. The third Baker creation had its inaugu- 
ration in the rotunda of the West Virginia Capitol on September 13, 
1959, to complete the series. 


The Fourth Annual Francis Parkman Prize Award: 

The fourth annual Francis Parkman prize of $500 to be awarded to an 
author for a book in the field of American history or biography pub- 
lished within the calendar year of 1959, will be awarded during the 
winter of 1960. This prize, it is said, is designed to stimulate the writing 
of history as literature, thus emphasizing literary distinction in historical 
writing, in addition to sound historical scholarship. Interested authors 
may get further information from Rudolf A. Clemen, Executive Vice 
President, The Society of American Historians, Princeton University 
Library, Princeton, New Jersey. 


“An Incident in the Present Fratricidal War” 
[By Robert S. Harper, Ohio Historical Society] 
The people in the neighborhood of Stratton and York Streets said 
there was a dead Yankee soldier in the grass in the vacant lot. The Union 
army burial detail found him there, just as the people said. 
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The soldiers, sweating under the glare of a hot July sun, were at 
work in the little Pennsylvania town of Gettysburg, a place hardly 
known beyond its own county a week before, now already a household 
word in America. 

The men in the burial detail took a firmer hold on their shovels and 
prepared to carry out their assignment. A non-commissioned officer 
bent over the blue-clad form to collect the marks of identification that 
were routine to his work. 

The figure in the grass was lying on the side, peering with wide, 
unseeing eyes at something clutched in a long-stiffened hand. The 
object held was a small photograph—an Ambrotype they called it—of 
three young children, two neatly-combed boys and a sweet-faced little 
girl. This sergeant had died with his eyes fixed on it. 

There was no writing on the back of the photograph, nothing even 
to indicate where or when it was made. The men passed it around and 
all took a look at it. They went on with their work. The sergeant was 
buried where he lay, another of the hundreds of Gettysburg dead listed 
as “unknown.” 

A few days later, when a shocked country was rushing relief agencies 
to Gettysburg to help care for the thousands of wounded left lying in 
rain-soaked tents, smelly stables, old buildings, private homes, churches, 
and fence-corner shelters, Dr. J. Francis Bourns of Philadelphia was 
enroute to the battlefield as a volunteer surgeon for the Christian Com- 
mission. 

He and his party, traveling by horse and wagon with medical supplies 
and surgical equipment, were compelled to halt at Graefenberg Springs 
by a breakdown. While there he talked with the proprietor of the tavern, 
who had ir some manner come into possession of the children’s photo- 
graph. The tavern keeper, a man named Shriver, showed the picture to 
the doctor and told him the story of it. The doctor asked for the picture 
and Shriver gave it to him. 

Back in Philadelphia again after the human debris had been cleared 
away at Gettysburg, Dr. Bourns decided something must be done about 
“the children of the battle field.” He set out to learn the identity of the 
unknown soldier. 

Using his own money to finance the search, Dr. Bourns had thousands 
of copies made of the picture. These he distributed for sale throughout 
the North, all proceeds to go to the care of war orphans. Newspapers 
printed the story. The public responded instantly, a contemporary 
writer saying: “No other incident of the present fratricidal war is 
known to have so touched the heart of the nation.” Still no one came 
forward to identify the picture. 

Among publications that printed the story of the “children of the 
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battle field” was the American Presbyterian, a magazine published at 
1334 Chestnut Street in Philadelphia. The editor, the Rev. John W. 
Mears, also ran a contest for a poem on the subject. 

Finally in mid-November of ’63 about the time President Lincoln 
spoke at Gettysburg upon the occasion of the dedication of the National 
Cemetery, a letter came from Portville, a little town on the Allegheny 
River in western New York state, saying a missing soldier's wife living 
there had seen the story in the Presbyterian, the single subscriber in 
Portville having shown it to her, and that she might be the one sought. 

A copy of the Ambrotype was sent to Portville. There it was identi- 
fied by Mrs. Amos Humiston as one she had sent to her husband, a 
sergeant in Company C, 154th New York Volunteers, some time before 
the battle of Gettysburg. 

Humiston enlisted in the Union army after the disastrous Peninsular 
campaign in response to President Lincoln’s call for three hundred 
thousand volunteers. The children whose picture he looked upon as he 
lay mortally wounded were Frank, Frederick, and Alice. The pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Portville, the Rev. Isaac G. Ogden, wrote of 
Sergeant Humiston’s marked devotion to his family. 

The circumstances under which the sergeant was killed were easily 
reconstructed, once his identity had been determined. As a member of 
the 154th New York, he was with General O. O. Howard’s 11th Corps 
when it moved from Emmetsburg to Gettysburg to the sound of open- 
ing battle the morning of July 1. Taking up its position north of Gettys- 
burg on a line that coincides with what is now Howard Avenue, the 
llth Corps finally gave way in late afternoon before superior and 
enfilading artillery fire. The Corps was forced back through the town, 
fighting all the way and suffering heavy casualties. Sergeant Humiston 
fell and the tide of battle passed over him. 

The 11th Corps took up a strong position on Cemetery Hill and 
General Howard chose a large house close by on Baltimore Street for 
his headquarters. He used it and another house in that neighborhood as 
the battle continued through July 2 and 3. 

Public feeling aroused by the story of the Humiston children resulted 
in an immediate movement to aid others orphaned by the war. This 
brought about the establishment in 1866 of the Soldiers’ Orphans Home 
at Gettysburg, in the home on Baltimore Street that General Howard 
had used as his headquarters. Dr. Bourns was one of the prime movers. 
Financial support came mainly from individuals and from Sunday 
school collections. 

Meanwhile, the copied photograph, titled “The Children of the 
Battle Field,” sold thousands of copies, all proceeds going to the care 
and education of war orphans. 





The winning poem in the American Presbyterian magazine contest, 
written by James G. Clark, an author and composer, was set to music 
and published, dedicated to Dr. Bourns. Bearing the name, “Children 
of the Battle Field,” it carried a large lithograph of the original Ambro- 
type on the title page. The publisher, Lee & Walker, 722 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, contributed the net proceeds from its sale to war 
orphans. 

Mrs. Humiston was appointed as an assistant matron at the Gettys- 
burg Home and lived there for a number of years with her three chil- 
dren. The Home was operated till 1877 after helping 500 war orphans 
make a start in the world. Congress refused to appropriate further funds 
for the Home’s maintenance in 1876 after the new matron, Mrs. Rosa J. 
Carmichael, was accused of cruelty to one of the orphans, George W. 
Lundon. The closing came a year later. The “House on Baltimore Street” 
is now a Civil War museum established and maintained by Cliff 
Arquette, the television star known as “Charley Weaver.” 

This entry is found in the New York State Adjutant General's Regis- 
ters: 

“Humiston, Amos.—Age, 32 years. Enlisted, July 26, 1862, at Portville, 
to serve three years; mustered in as corporal, Co. C, September 24, 1862; 
promoted sergeant, January 25, 1863; killed in action, July 1, 1863, at 
Gettysburg, Pa.” 
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THE CIVIL WAR HAS GONE HOLLYwoop. Several film producers are making 
plans to climb aboard the centennial bandwagon. The box-office success 
of The Horse Soldiers, an adaptation of Grierson’s Raid, reflected the 
intense interest in war movies, despite the fact that MGM was some- 
what disappointed with the returns from Raintree County and The Red 
Badge of Courage. Now the House of Leo the Lion is strongly consider- 
ing a reissue of Gone with the Wind, which they figure can hold its own 
with any new flicker released. Twentieth Century Fox is rushing John 
Brown's Body into production, and Columbia still plans to dramatize 
MacKinley Kantor’s Andersonville. Bleeding Kansas is the setting for 
a United Artists movie, The Jayhawkers. Allied Artists are said to be 
holding The Desperate Women, a drama of female spies, for 1961 audi- 
ences. The same firm is toying with the idea of re-releasing Friendly 
Persuasion. 

Having enjoyed high success with his Chancellorsville, Edward Stack- 
pole has just published a campaign history, From Cedar Mountain to 
Antietam. Initial reviews score it as another homerun for The Stackpole 
Company. Chilton Publishers recently brought forth a package on Get- 
tysburg: The Shaping of a Battle, by James S. Montgomery. This new 
and comprehensive account of the Pennsylvania invasion adds nothing 
not already known of that 1863 campaign, but the character sketches are 
excellent and the view presented is broad enough to give a full picture 
of what happened. Supplementing the book are reproductions of the 
three gigantic Bachlder maps of Gettysburg issued by the War Depart- 
ment in 1876. 

The Civil War Centennial Commission, under its hard-working direc- 
tor, Karl S. Betts, will soon begin distribution of a booklet entitled 
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“Facts about the Civil War.” This same body is also supervising a news- 
paper history of the war. Bruce Catton heads an editorial board respon- 
sible for the journalistic study. Mr. Catton’s biography of Grant, Grant 
Moves South, is slated for March release by Little, Brown. Last month 
Dutton published Roy Meredith’s Mr. Lincoln's General, a pictorial his- 
tory of Grant that also includes data from little-known documents and 
letters. Ishbel Ross has written a study of Julia Dent Grant—The Gener- 
al's Wife. Dodd Mead released the biography at the same time that Little 
Brown published Jay Monaghan’s Custer, which concentrates on the 
young braggart’s Civil War career rather than on his Indian affairs. In 
March, Indiana University Press will release a new and annotated edi- 
tion of James Longstreet’s memoirs, From Manassas to Appomattox. The 
editor of this column prepared these provocative recollections of Lee’s 
War Horse.” 

Dr. Festus P. Summers, the hub of West Virginia University’s History 
Department, is preparing a revision of his railroad history which will 
have the title Mr. Lincoln’s Lifeline: The Baltimore and Ohio in the Civil 
War. The earlier edition is rightfully a collector’s item. Daredevils of the 
Confederacy, a new work by Oscar Kinchen and published by Christo- 
pher of Boston, treats of the St. Albans Raiders, whom James Horan 
brought to light earlier in his Confederate Agents. Alan T. Nolan of In- 
dianapolis has done a history of the Iron Brigade which Macmillan will 
publish shortly. W. W. Hassler, whose A. P. Hill: Lee’s Forgotten Gener- 
al, is still moving well, has finished a study of Pelham slanted for the 
teen-age set. Garrett and Massie will do the publishing. 

For you collectors of soldiers’ narratives, New York’s Greenwich Pub- 
lishers (489 Fifth Avenue) can still supply Letters from Libby Prison, 
edited by Margaret W. Peele and published in 1956. This is an unusually 
good collection of letters by Colonel Frederick A. Bartelson of the 100th 
Illinois Infantry Regiment, and it spans the period January-June, 1864. 
Do not pass up this one. 

Allan Nevins has written an outstanding broad study of the war’s first 
year. The War for the Union: The Improvised War, 1861-1862, is the fifth 
of ten proposed volumes, with Number 6 to appear next fall. Military 
students will find little here that meets their fancy, but this is social, eco- 
nomic, and political history at its best. Putnam has released a new Lin- 
coln anthology, Abraham Lincoln: A New Portrait. Twenty-two well- 
known Lincoln scholars discuss various phases of the Emancipator’s life. 
Henry B. Kranz is the compiler. Harry V. Joffa’s Crisis of the House 
Divided, a Doubleday publication, seeks to interpret the issues and per- 
sonalities of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Philip Van Doren Stern has 
put together a large collection of Civil War drawings under the title, 
They Were There: The Civil War in Action As Seen by Its Combat 
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Artists. More than two hundred original sketches are included in this 
work which Crown released last month. 

In the spring Orion Press will publish an assemblage of contemporary 
European writings on the war. At the same time, Grosset & Dunlap will 
release a new, enlarged edition of The Civil War, Volume II: The Pic- 
ture Chronicle, under a new title, The Civil War Digest. The new work 
will contain twenty-eight original maps by Barbara Long, an enlarged 
basic Civil War library list, and additional illustrations of documents 
and broadsides. Ralph Newman and E. B. Long are the editors. Plans 
are also underway for a new edition of The American Iliad, by Ralph 
Newman and Otto Eisenschiml. Another spring release will be Ben Bot- 
kin’s giant collection of Civil War folklore. Random House has given it 
the tentative title, Civil War Saga. 

In answer to some loud demands and many requests, Frederick A. 
Praeger has published in two volumes The West Point Atlas of American 
Wars. Originally included in Steele’s American Campaigns, this collec- 
tion of maps was edited by Colonel Vincent Esposito at the Point, where 
it has long been considered a military bible. Charles Shetler at the West 
Virginia University Library is working on a bibliography of the Moun- 
taineer State’s participation in the war. Nash K. Burger and James K. 
Bettersworth collaborated on an interesting work which Harcourt Brace 
released in September. South of Appomattox follows the trails of ten top 
Confederates into Reconstruction. What such Southern stalwarts as Lee, 
Davis, Stephens, and Johnston did in the postwar years makes intriguing 
reading. Dr. Bettersworth has also completed a local study, Mississippi 
in the Confederacy: The Contemporary Record, which will be published 
next month. 

A new organization, the Civil War Press Corps, has fallen into ranks 
with the growing number of round tables. Colonel Daniel F. Claney is 
commandant of the group, which will concentrate on journalistic aspects 
of the war. Persons interested in enlisting in the Corps may contact the 
Colonel at 4469 Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio. 

In finding a historian of high caliber to edit all of Lee’s wartime let- 
ters, the Virginia Civil War Centennial Commission could have picked 
no better man than Clifford Dowdey. The project will be completed 
during the anniversary years. Paul Green, known internationally for his 
outdoor drama, The Common Glory, has written a new play, The Con- 
federacy. S. French of New York has published the play in paperback 
form. The drama, based on Lee’s war career, was first presented to 
Virginia Beach audiences in the summer of 1958. The South Carolina 
Archives can now furnish a 24-page chronological summary of the Pal- 
metto State’s wartime activities. Nora M. Davis and Edwin Hemphill 
combined talents on Military and Naval Operations in South Carolina, 





1860-1865. One dollar to the Archives in Columbia will supply a copy. 

To correct an error in the last issue: Tudor Publishing Co. of New York 
is the firm releasing the reprint of Wood’s and Edmond’s Military His- 
tory of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 

V. C. “Pat” Jones has completed the first of three proposed volumes of 
a naval history of the war. Pageant this month reissued a rare classic, 
The Confederate Soldier in the Civil War. Over 860 illustrations are con- 
tained in this large volume, which takes its place as one of the better pic- 
torials released. Jay Luvaas has discussed the meaning of the Civil War 
to later world conflicts in The Military Legacy of the Civil War. The 
University of Chicago is the publisher. Sterling Publishers report crisp 
sales of Fred Reinfeld’s unique and informative The Story of Civil War 
Money. In February, Crowell will publish a new novel by Howard 
Breslin. One Hundred Hills is the title; the siege of Vicksburg is the set- 
ting. 

Lincoln dominates a current rash of biographical studies. Louis A. 
Warren has written a history of Abe’s earlier days, Lincoln in Indiana, 
which Appleton issued last month. Lincoln’s life as a prairie lawyer is 
the subject of a book by John Duff which Rinehart will publish. Victor 
Seacher’s Lincoln's Journey to Washington is scheduled for March re- 
lease by Winston, and in May, Dutton will publish The Faith of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, authored jointly by Earl Schenck Miers and Ralph New- 
man. Freeman Cleaves, who scored a biographical triumph with his 
study of George Thomas (Rock of Chickamauga), has completed Meade 
at Gettysburg. Oklahoma published this first modern treatment of the 
Union general in November. This work amply answers the editor’s ear- 
nest plea in the June column. Norton has published another biography of 
Thaddeus Stevens. Fawn M. Brodie is the author. 

The issue’s “sleepers”: two little-known but very excellent works pub- 
lished in the 1920's by the State Historical Society of Iowa. One is Henry 
A. Wright's regimental study, A History of the Sixth Iowa Infantry. De- 
tailed in content and fluent in style, it is a vivid chronicle of a 
Midwestern unit and its ordeals in battle. The other work, The Battle of 
Shiloh, was written by the late Joseph W. Rich and is one of the better 
accounts of the disagreement at Pittsburg Landing. Both works are 
bound in cloth; both are obtainable in new copies from the Society in 
Iowa City. 
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Quartermaster General of the Union Army: A Biography of M. C. Meigs. 
By Russell F. Weigley. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. 
Pp. x, 396. $7.50. ) 


IT IS VERY SATISFYING THAT A BIOGRAPHY of one of the Civil War’s great men, 
Quartermaster General M. C. Meigs, has at last appeared. Few historians of 
the war have questioned Meigs’s achievements, but few of them—Kenneth 
P. Williams is a notable exception—have more than mentioned him. Quarter- 
master generals, like the work of the Quartermaster Corps, are usually men- 
tioned in histories of war only when they fail to function well. (Another figure 
in a key position at the time who has been even more neglected than Meigs 
was Joseph B. Taylor, Commissary General for Subsistence from 1861 to 
1864.) 

From an abundance of family papers and documents Mr. Weigley has been 
able to give a detailed and interesting account of Meigs’s family background, 
his boyhood in Philadelphia, attendance at West Point (where he graduated 
fifth in his class), and his early career as an engineer. For the period of his 
greatest achievements as Quartermaster General, however, almost the only 
source of information is the official records, and even those on the actual 
operation of the Quartermaster General's office have been screened, and much 
material destroyed that would have been interesting now. Meigs’s work on the 
Washington aqueduct and the extension of the Capitol, while interesting, was 
important principally for the training it gave him in dealing with private busi- 
nessmen, in administration or complex contracts, and in disbursement of large 
amounts of public money. His administrative ability, self-reliance, and com- 
plete honesty recommended him to Lincoln and Seward for the post of Quar- 
termaster General, but it is certain that Secretary of War Cameron would 
have preferred a more compliant candidate. One can only speculate on the 
results of such an appointment. 


429 
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Kenneth P. Williams, in Lincoln Finds a General says that “Better quarter- 
master generals than M. C. Meigs do not often come along.” When Meigs took 
over in 1861 the affairs of the Quartermaster Department were in chaos, and 
his staff of thirteen clerks was woefully inadequate in size and training for the 
tasks imposed by the rapid expansion of the Army. Expenditures had averaged 
four to five million dollars a year; Meigs’s first annual estimate was seventy- 
five million. He moved with speed and energy to expand and organize the 
affairs of the Department. 

Few contracts were made in Washington, and Meigs’s only control was the 
indirect one of reviewing the accounts of frequently inexperienced officers and 
unsupervised civilians, many of whom were under the direct command of 
others. Procurement methods were often very lax; huge profits and even out- 
right graft were common. Mr. Weigley covers in detail the fantastic situation 
under General Fremont in St. Louis which Meigs found when he took com- 
mand. Large contracts were being let to favored dealers at very high prices. 
These men then bought supplies. Almost anything they offered was accepted, 
whether it met requirements or not. Profits of 40 per cent were not uncom- 
mon. Meigs took vigorous steps to correct the situation before a Congressional 
investigation made the scandal public. He insisted on public announcement 
of requirements except in the most extreme emergencies, and was liberal with 
reprimands for paying too high prices. At the same time he was very careful 
never to deny Army commanders the right to purchase any supplies they 
needed. 

Acceptance of inferior supplies was also common when Meigs took over, 
and he improved this situation by insisting on adequate inspection by trained 
personnel. It was typical of his ingenuity that, when he learned of the large 
number of unserviceable animals being accepted because there were not 
enough experienced men to inspect them, he urged the use of disabled cavalry 
and artillery officers as inspectors. Early in the war shortage of suitable cloth 
for uniforms was critical and soldiers were often in rags. Though there were 
violent complaints from the mills in New England that he was ruining native 
industry, Meigs had suitable cloth purchased in Europe until the northern 
mills could produce enough to meet the need and provide a reserve in depots. 

Transportation was one of the big responsibilities of the Quartermaster, and 
it embraced the movement not only of quartermaster supplies but of subsis- 
tence, ordnance, and all other needs of the armies. Railroads were technically 
under Meigs, but in actual practice were run by professional railroad men ac- 
countable to the Secretary of War. While railroads were used extensively, vast 
numbers of horses, mules, and wagons were also required for carrying sup- 
plies. Large numbers of boats were chartered, purchased, and even built by 
the Quartermaster Department. Meigs ordered changes in the design of gun- 
boats to make them more effective on the western rivers. Kenneth P. Williams 
quotes a telegram from Ingalls, quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac and 
later, Quartermaster General: “Please have the road put in repairs from Aquila 
Creek to Richmond via Fredericksburg,” and comments: “It was a casual way 
to refer to such an extensive undertaking, and Ingalls must have had great 
faith in his chief’s capacity to carry out large enterprises with little effort. Nor 
did he misjudge his man.” 
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Mr. Weigley explains the reorganization of Meigs’s office, for which he se- 
cured Congressional approval in 1864; it is interesting not only in itself but 
for the differences it points up between the mission then and now of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. Animals, forage, and wagons purchased then by the Quarter- 
master Department have been replaced by motorized vehicles purchased else- 
where in the government. Control of transportation is no longer a function of 
the Quartermaster Corps. On the other hand, purchase of subsistence, which 
is now a major function, was then under the Commissary General. While add- 
ing subsistence was discussed while Meigs was Quartermaster General, the 
change was not made until 1912. 

Meigs’s thorough knowledge of the Army and his concern for the good of 
the country led him to present his ideas in fields beyond his assigned duties. 
As a young captain he consulted with the Secretary of State and the President 
on the early conduct of the war. He prepared recommendations on the num- 
ber and kinds of guns to procure. After the war he had a plan for reconstruc- 
tion for which he worked hard until it was turned down by the President. 

A highly developed sense of moral rectitude and an absolute belief in his 
own views were characteristic of Meigs throughout his career. He was con- 
vinced that the Confederate cause was morally and criminally wrong, and 
after the war he was unrelenting and even vindictive in his attitude toward 
those, even including his brother, who had fought on the side of the South. 
This attitude must have made his presence uncomfortable to his superiors 
when the general effort was toward reconciling differences. It may well have 
accounted for Grant’s offering him the post of Ambassador to Russia in 1874, 
which he refused. 

The postwar conditions facing Meigs, while wearing, were no real challenge 
to his abilities. He dealt competently with the problems of demobilization 
and of maintaining service with inadequate appropriations, but his last years 
of duty were not distinguished. 

It is rather unfortunate that once in a while Mr. Weigley, probably in a mis- 
taken idea of “livening up” his story—note the opening paragraph of Chapter 
XI—verges close to the technique of fiction. But, on the whole, he presents 
his material in a clear, orderly, and straightforward way. Mr. Weigley has not 
only written a sympathetic biography of Montgomery Meigs but has given an 
excellent account of the working of the Quartermaster Department between 
1861 and 1882. 


WituiaM W. McCoLi_um 
Chicago, Illinois. 


High Tide at Gettysburg: The Campaign in Pennsylvania. By Glenn 
Tucker. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Company. 1958. Pp. x, 462. 
$5.00. ) 


AS ITS TITLE SUGGEsTS, this volume is an account of the Gettysburg campaign 
from the Confederate point of view. It opens with Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia confidently on the march northward in early June and closes with 
the same army’s discouraged retreat to Virginia a month later. This does not 
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mean, however, that this is a.one-sided or biased volume. Mr. Tucker main- 
tains a high degree of objectivity, but his focus is on the Confederates and, like 
many another Gettysburg historian, he is more concerned with why the Con- 
federates lost than with why the Federals won. 

Mr. Tucker finds no simple answer to this question; rather, he points out 
that hundreds of decisions made by the leaders on both sides over the three- 
day period contributed to the final outcome. These decisions he reviews and 
evaluates, distributing blame and praise with careful judgment. No one is 
whitewashed, and no one is made the goat. He rejects the view of a sulking 
Longstreet and what he regards as “the settled verdict of popular history,” 
that the battle was lost because Longstreet failed to carry out Lee’s order for 
a sunrise attack on July 2, but he criticizes Longstreet for failing to make good 
use of the wasted morning hours. As for Longstreet’s actions in the afternoon, 
“they may have been filled with mistakes, but not with stalling.” The responsi- 
bility for Jeb Stuart’s long absence the author leaves with Lee or his Aide, 
Colonel Charles Marshall whose final instruction, written at Lee’s order, “was 
not a model of conciseness or clarity.” He criticizes Ewell and Early and finds 
serious fault with the Confederate staff work. He accepts the view that Gen- 
eral Lee was practically incapacitated by diarrhea on July 2, but not that he 
was morose on that night and reconciled to defeat. 

As for Pickett’s charge—which he rightly points out was also Pettigrew’s 
and Trimble’s, and which he regards as “the most renowned infantry assault of 
Anglo-Saxon history’—Mr. Tucker believes that the movement was fore- 
doomed to failure because the attack commenced with both flanks in the air, 
but he further concludes, “Many factors contributed to the repulse apart 
from the terrain and inadequate numbers: improper organization of the move- 
ment, inadequate staff work, the faltering of Wilcox and Long, the failure of 
Hill to move Thomas and Perrin into close support of the left flank of the 
column and, by no means last, Pendleton’s inexcusable blunder of depriving 
the assaulting column of well-stocked artillery that could have helped keep 
the Federal flankers in check.” 

Mr. Tucker characterizes Sickles’ advance to the Peach Orchard as “un- 
sound,” and he blames Meade for ignoring Sickles’ pleadings to investigate 
personally the Union right flank and for failing to give Sickles adequate cav- 
alry protection. In the end, however, he praises Meade for his decisions “which 
seemed to be unfailingly correct” and for holding to the defensive on the after- 
noon of July 3. He accepts the view that Meade wanted to withdraw from the 
battlefield on the night of July 2, but suggests that his decision to remain was 
probably more the result of information contained in captured Confederate 
dispatches than of the unanimous advice of his corps commanders given in a 
midnight council. The author also has praise for Hancock, who “in the conduct 
of the battle . . . was as vital a factor as Meade himself.” 

So many excellent accounts of the battle of Gettysburg have been written 
that there is little opportunity for Mr. Tucker to give us anything essentially 
new, but he has written a fresh, human, readable volume with many valuable 
side lights. He has made little use of manuscript materials but has thoroughly 
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combed the mass of printed sources, including the many letters and diaries of 
soldiers and officers, which he has used to give color and detail. He paints 
many excellent biographical sketches of the leaders on both sides, though 
occasionally they are marred by distracting details. The volume contains no 
photographs either of the Gettysburg country or of the participants, but it has 
a dozen helpful maps. All in all, this is one of the best of the current flood of 
Civil War books. It is based on sound research, and it is written to be read. 


BRAINERD DYER 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Long Arm of Lee. By Jennings Cropper Wise. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xlviii, 957. $10.00.) 


WE ARE APPROACHING THE CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL, and this fact alone adds to 
the increasing interest in all phases of the years 1861 to 1865. The Long Arm 
of Lee, first published in 1915, has long been out of print. The present reissue 
is a requisite for all general students of the Civil War and for all scholarly 
soldiers and civilians who are especially interested in the employment of Lee’s 
artillery. 

In 1915 the author was Commandant of the cadet corps at the Virginia 
Military Institute. He personally interviewed many survivors of the men who 
manned the field batteries of Lee’s army, and included in his account a sum- 
mary of the development of artillery from colonial times to 1861. In the third 
volume of Lee’s Lieutenants, Douglas S. Freeman recognizes Wise’s contri- 
bution: “The artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia is analyzed. Sketches 
of the corps and battalion artillery commanders are excellent.” 

As always, the battles and the men who fight them are more interesting than 
tables of organization and equipment; nevertheless, this book contains many 
readable statistics. For years after the battle of Gettysburg, artillerymen have 
speculated on the expenditure of artillery ammunition. Here we are confident- 
ly told that the total was 90,000 rounds; although dwarfed by twentieth cen- 
tury wars, this total was unprecedented in 1863. 

A chapter is devoted to each day of the fighting at Gettysburg on July 1, 2, 
and 3, 1863. The importance of Lee’s artillery in this battle is probably over- 
emphasized; still, it is difficult not to conclude that the lack of reserve ammu- 
nition for the Confederate batteries on Seminary Ridge presaged Pickett’s 
heroic failure far more than did Longstreet’s “cold feet,” Ewell’s “inertia,” or 
Stuart’s “diversion.” 

Even if the artillery, as General Lee knew it, now reposes in a dusty museum 
alongside the catapult and the crossbow, the names of his splendid artillery- 
men will live on: Alexander, Pendleton, Haskell, Huger, Pelham, and others. 
They and their war deeds might be forgotten were it not for this obviously 
partisan but wonderful account of Lee’s “long arm”—the artillery of the Army 
of Northern Virgiina. 


Joun K. Hurston 
Springfield, Missouri. 
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Notes on Ordnance of the American Civil War, 1861-1865. By Harold L. 
Peterson. (Washington, D.C.: The American Ordnance Association. 
1959. Pp. 18. $1.00 to AOA members; $2.00 to others. ) 


THIS PAPER-BOUND BROCHURE IS THE-FIRST of a proposed series of monographs 
commemorating the centenary observance of the American Civil War. The text 
and tables were written and compiled by Harold L. Peterson, staff historian, 
National Park Service, with drawings by Robert L. Miller, contributing editor 
of the Military Collector and Historian. Briefly discussed and illustrated in the 
text are the basic small arms and artillery pieces used by both sides in the Civil 
War. The tables provide physical and ballistic data for the weapons and am- 
munition covered in the text. The drawings are both detailed and accurate. 
This brochure assembles in one place information previously found in many 
different publications and permits the student of Civil War tactics to make di- 
rect comparisons of the military characteristics of the armament employed 
and to evaluate their effect. Set forth in the text are some of the capabilities 
and limitations of the individual weapons. This is a valuable addition to the 
Civil War student's library. 

Joun D. BrLiincsLey 
U.S. Military Academy 
West Point, New York. 


The Decisive Battle of Nashville. By Stanley F. Horn. (Baton Rouge: 


Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 181. $3.00. ) 


WHEN GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD ASSUMED COMMAND of the Army of Tennes- 
see, it was made clear that the delaying tactics of his predecessor, General 
Joseph E. Johnston, must be abandoned. Hood accepted this mandate and, 
after fighting northward from Atlanta to Dalton, started on a campaign that 
called for the capture of Nashville and the penetration of Kentucky and even 
the North itself. This was, indeed, offensive action. 

After several weeks of frustrating delays, caused by bad weather and trans- 
portation problems, the Army crossed the Tennessee River. When the crossing 
was made, on November 20, 1864, Hood commanded a force of 30,000 infan- 
try and 8,000 cavalry. Corps commanders were Benjamin F. Cheatham, Alex- 
ander P. Stewart, and Stephen D. Lee. The Confederacy’s most feared cavalry 
commander, Nathan Bedford Forrest, joined Hood at Tuscumbia, Alabama, 
about a week before the crossing. All told, this was a formidable army of sea- 
soned officers and men. They would need all the strength that could be mus- 
tered. The Federal defense of Tennessee was in the hands of Major General 
George H. Thomas, whose Army of the Cumberland operated out of Nashville, 
which had been developed as a supply center of major importance. The Fed- 
eral troops were superior in number, better equipped, and, as it turned out, 
far better commanded. 

Hood’s invading army began running into difficulty from its first encounter. 
As a result of inept communications, a major road into Spring Hill was left 
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open. John M. Schofield moved his Federal soldiers along this road during the 
night and was able to establish a position at Franklin that was exposed to every 
kind of military operation save a direct frontal assault. But the enraged and 
precipitate Hood, ignoring the advice of Forrest, called for just that: a direct 
frontal assault against an entrenched force while only part of his own army 
was available for action. When Hood looked over the battlefield of Franklin 
on the morning of December 1, he might have congratulated himself on some 
sort of victory. But another victory such as that would have ruined the Army 
of the Tennessee. 

Hood then decided to invest the city of Nashville, although his army was 
depleted to something less than 25,000 men. Moreover, the slaughter at Frank- 
lin had seriously undermined the army’s morale. Thomas, on the other hand, 
was in command of a force of 55,000. He had adequate supplies, a well-de- 
veloped position, and the support of Federal gunboats along the river under 
Rear Admiral S. Philips Lee. 

For ten days General Thomas received insistent demands that he attack 
Hood. All of the Federal high command—Lincoln, Stanton, Halleck, and 
Grant—sent repeated telegrams urging that he go into immediate action. He 
refused to be rushed, however, and held back until his men were ready. 

While Thomas was carrying on a running fight with his superiors, especially 
Grant, Hood placed his men in position to receive the anticipated assault. 
They were so few in number that the line was long and thin. Hood’s decision 
to divide Forrest’s cavalry and place them on the extreme flanks is described 
by the author as “a military blunder of colossal proportions.” 

The Battle of Nashville began on the morning of December 15. After a feint 
against the Confederate right flank, the Federal Army fell upon the other end 
of the line with greatly superior force. Hood’s army was incapable of with- 
standing such an assault. After several hours of furious fighting the Confeder- 
ates withdrew and reformed their lines. Since Hood refused to leave the field 
with what was left of his army, the fighting continued for another day. Al- 
though Hood was able to retreat without suffering the ignominy of surrender- 
ing an army in the field, the Army of Tennessee no longer existed as an effec- 
tive fighting unit. 

The Decisive Battle of Nashville is a well-told tale. It is clear, concise, and 
readable. The interpretation of this battle’s importance in the Civil War, how- 
ever, seems to be something of a non sequitur. For example, the author asserts 
that “if on just one or two occasions Fortune’s balance had tilted in his favor 
instead of against him, his daringly conceived plan might well have suc- 
ceeded. And then perhaps the little village of Appomattox Court House might 
have slept on forever in its dusty obscurity.” The implication here, and scat- 
tered elsewhere in the book, is that Hood’s campaign, if successful, might have 
changed the pattern and outcome of the war. That, it seems to this reviewer, 
is a tall order for a general with a small army who could not expect men or sup- 
plies from elsewhere in the Confederacy. Furthermore, the book itself gives 
ample evidence of Hood’s weakness as a commander. His grandiose scheme 
would have taxed the ability of the best generals with the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 
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The delightful bit of Confederate verse quoted by the author probably sum- 
marizes the Battle of Nashville, as well as Hood’s chances for the big cam- 
paign, about as well as any military analyst could ever hope to: 


So now we're going to leave you, 
Our hearts are full of woe; 

We're going back to Georgia 
To see our Uncle ae 

You may talk about your Beauregard 
And sing of General Lee, 
But the gallant Hood of Texas 
Played hell in Tennessee. 


Wiutu E. HicusmrrH 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of 
America. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. 2nd edition. Revised by Harriet 


Chappell Owsley. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. 
xxiii, 614. $10.00. ) 


SCHOLARS IMMEDIATELY ACCEPTED THE FIRST EDITION of this book as a basic 
study in the history of Civil War diplomacy when it appeared in 1931. It 
went out of print in 1954, but Mr. Owsley decided to write a diplomatic his- 
tory of the United States during the Civil War rather than to republish King 
Cotton Diplomacy. He was laboring on this larger project at the time of his 
death in 1956. Always closely associated with her husband’s work, Harriet 
Chappell Owsley continued the research for the larger study, but the pressure 
of her duties in the Tennessee State Library and Archives forced her to sus- 
pend it in favor of revising the 1931 edition. William C. Binkley, a colleague 
of Mr. Owsley at Vanderbilt, has contributed a memorial foreword to this re- 
vision. 

In eight pages Mr. Binkley has given us a sober and perceptive picture of 
one of the major historians of the last generation in his various roles of writer, 
southern sectionalist, and graduate adviser. As Mr. Binkley suggests, Mr. Ows- 
ley’s other books, State Rights in the Confederacy and Plain Folk of the Old 
South, made “significant contributions toward the restudy and rewriting of 
some important aspects of southern history.” He could without exaggeration 
also have argued that the research summarized in Plain Folk had important 
implications for American agricultural history and historical method generally. 

Mrs. Owsley has not revised the major outlines of the book. In research in 
England, France, and Washington after her husband’s death, she found the 
ideas of the first edition “completely sustained.” Unmodified is the author's 
contention that Confederate foreign policy was based through the early years 
of the Civil War on the assumption that southern cotton supplies were essen- 
tial to both England and France. Unchanged too are his minor theses: that 
Great Britain, waxing fat on war profits, failed to intervene because of fear of 
war with the United States and from the conviction that the South would 
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win independence anyway; that the action of the British government in halt- 
ing the building of Confederate ships in British shipyards was unnecessary in 
light of international precedent and practice; that Confederate diplomacy 
should have been based from the beginning on emancipation; that the Union’s 
blockade was not effective and need not have been recognized by European 
countries; and that the Confederate government should have taken control of 
the supplies of southern cotton at an early stage of the conflict and used them 
to purchase the materials of war. 

In her revision, Mrs. Owsley has reduced the text by some twenty pages 
and eliminated one chapter heading. She has removed or compressed a num- 
ber of illustrative passages, reorganized some sections, sharpened the style 
somewhat and moderated the occasional inclination to unsophisticated exu- 
berance and high-flying metaphor which marked the first edition. Judah Ben- 
jamin is no longer “the Jew” and Isaac, Campbell and Company are now “this 
firm,” instead of “these Jews,” although the tendency to make racial distinc- 
tions is still present to some degree. A quotation formerly credited to R. M. T. 
Hunter is now attributed to William M. Browne. Occasionally Mrs. Owsley 
has inserted new material but no major re-evaluation of men or events have 
resulted. Most extensively rewritten is the chapter entitled “The Troubled 
Waters of Mexico.” Mrs. Owsley has brought the bibliography up to date, but 
she has not included the articles by Eli Ginzberg and Martin P. Clausen on the 
failure of the British to intervene. Strangely enough, although citations to L. 
B. Schmidt's work on the influence of corn and wheat on Anglo-American re- 


lations remain in the text, his article has been dropped from the bibliography. 

This important book is even more impressive in its second edition. The pres- 
ent generation of writers on the Civil War have seldom pushed beyond it in 
insight, method, or significance of theme. 


ALLAN G. BocuE 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Cleburne and His Command. By Irving A. Buck. Edited with an Intro- 
duction (“Pat Cleburne: Stonewall Jackson of the West”) by Thomas 


Robson Hay. (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press. 1958. Pp. 
378. $6.00. ) 


THIS BOOK WAS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 1908. Long since out of print, it is 
a welcome addition to the shelves of Civil War collectors. Written in a simple, 
narrative style, it is certainly among the better Confederate memoirs. Irving 
Buck was the Adjutant Captain to Cleburne, serving for almost two years as 
a member of his staff and sharing many hardships. One cannot help being im- 
pressed by the reserved judgment whicli Buck maintains in his writing. What- 
ever he did not personally experience he took great pains to verify. 

It is unusual, to say the least, to live the charmed life which Cleburne en- 
dured through several campaigns. At Richmond he was wounded in the 
mouth; at Perryville he was wounded by cannon shot while his horse was 
killed; through the carnage of Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
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Ringgold Gap, and the Atlanta campaign he went unharmed. But at Franklin, 
where he led a charge of men on foot death came. Among the many Irishmen 
in the ranks of both armies, Pat Cleburne earned his high rank, and in view 
of his stubbornness and resourcefulness he was often referred to as the “Stone- 
wall of the West.” 

In rescuing this work from the limbo of forgotten memoirs, the present edi- 
tor stresses the luster of individual bravery rather than the wider panorama of 
battles and campaigns. Still, there is enough history here to add to our aware- 
ness of undying mementoes of the Civil War. 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Battle of Atlanta and the Georgia Campaign. By William Key. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers. 1958. Pp. 92. $3.00. ) 


AN OFT-REPEATED COMMENT OF RECENT YEARS is that the increasing interest in 
Sherman’s Atlanta campaign of 1864 stems largely from certain historians’ pro- 
tests against the prevailing idea that the really significant operations of the 
Civil War occurred on Virginia soil. Some color is given to this claim by the 
spate of published matter dealing with the Old Dominion’s part in the conflict, 
what with the monumental treatises on Lee, Jackson, Longstreet, Stuart, Grant, 
Fitz John Porter, Sickles, and a host of the lesser brass. Even the novelists have 
had a field day, from Mary Johnston to Clifford Dowdey, and the busy pens 
of J. B. Jones and Mrs. Chesnut have more than mere industry to commend 
them. 

Grant's spectacular and prolonged Vicksburg campaign, with its alarms and 
excursion by field and flood, somehow has been overshadowed by the battle 
that led up to it—Shiloh. General Ben Wallace’s felicitous phrase concerning 
“guns in the loud controversy of battle” stops short of reference to the peren- 
nial controversy that has followed the battle, including the charges and coun- 
ter-charges of the warring critics, with no truce in sight. 

It was after Vicksburg that a further division of the Confederacy became 
implicit. Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge were but sanguinary preludes to 
it. The obviousness of another foray below the Tennessee River was forecast 
by abortive attempts by Andrews’ and Streight’s raiders on the state railroad 
of Georgia. These thrusts at the heart of the Confederacy and the spectacle of 
what had happened at Vicksburg, together with the disaster to Bragg’s army 
at Missionary Ridge, prompted the placement of Atlanta in a posture of de- 
fense. 

On May 7, 1864, a notable galaxy of top Federal brass sat their horses in 
Dr. Lee’s front yard (a little north of Tunnel Hill, Whitfield County, Georgia) 
and watched the columns of Howard’s Fourth Corps make the initial move 
southward, which eventually traversed one hundred and fifty miles to cap- 
ture Atlanta after one hundred and twenty-eight days of continuous fighting. 
The marching columns followed a zigzag pattern that inevitably found an 
alert Confederate opposition in spite of inferior numbers. 
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Grant, who had planned the campaign, had cautioned Sherman to keep 
in mind that his fixed objective was the Confederate army. As it turned out, 
Sherman became preoccupied with logistics and elected to settle for Atlanta’s 
capture—a switch that caused much comment at the time and still remains a 
moot point in his generalship. 

It is futile to try to account for most trends. One might argue that the rash 
of Atlanta Campaign literature that has broken out in recent years—critical 
studies, biographies of participants, reprints of narratives and diaries—all stem 
from an endeavor to make amends for past neglect. Whatever the reason, the 
reader finds the subject replete with fascinating material. One of the items 
discovered is the ease with which the campaign can be lifted from the pattern 
of Civil War history and studied as an isolated entity, similar to many treat- 
ments of Napoleon’s Italian campaign of 1796. 

Personalities, whether in gray or blue, somehow manage to emerge from 
the stilted phraseology of reports and dispatches. Battlefields and lines of 
march are superbly delineated on the five area maps in the Official Records 
Atlas, with no overlapping fields of conflict to confuse the observer. 

William Key’s treatment of the subject is directed toward readers who pre- 
fer a less traumatic narrative to one involving military diction and the intri- 
cacies of field engagements. He presents a vivid portrayal of two embattled 
forces locked in daily conflict mutually chained to a line of iron rails—a 
situation unique in warfare. The Confederate forces under General Joseph 
E. Johnston—later under General John B. Hood—were outnumbered through- 
out the campaign. Johnston’s only hope was to trade ground for time, thereby 
drawing the Federals further into Georgia and conferring upon Sherman’s 
line of supply an elasticity not compatible with the necessity of receiving one 
hundred carloads per day. 

Sherman’s plan to end the campaign at Resaca, where it scarcely had be- 
gun, came to naught after two days of desperate fighting, and when he 
sought to retrieve his fortune by outflanking his enemy, he became enmeshed 
in the Johnstonian policy of retreat that ate up the miles all the way to Atlanta. 

That Johnston still had an army when he reached Atlanta was discounted 
by the fact that Sherman’s forces were also there, clamoring to get in. Per- 
haps a change of Confederate command might be a solution; it was thought 
worth trying. General Hood replaced Johnston on July 18, and during the next 
forty-six days, Hood sent his forces into four major engagements. Atlanta sur- 
rendered on September 2. As far as Sherman was concerned, this wound up 
the campaign, but it left the Confederate army intact for the northward trek 
to Franklin and Nashville. 

To Mr. Key, a newspaperman for over forty years, the narration of this epic 
chapter in Civil War annals was a labor of love. As a writer for the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution, he was on home ground, with many vestigial re- 
minders of the conflict around him. The grim visage of war still retained some 
of its built in wrinkles on the corrugated terrain bordering the railroad that 
still functions—with the very names of its stations blazoned on old battle-flags. 


Wrsur G. Kurtz 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Last Train from Atlanta. By A. A. Hoehling. (New York: Thomas Yose- 
loff. 1958. Pp. 558. $6.95. ) 


THE ABOVE REVIEW BY MR. KURTZ, which is one of the best I have seen in many 
a blue or gray moon, may well have persuaded our readers to invest $3.00 
in Mr. Key’s slim but excellent work. It is now my pleasant duty—always with 
a view to the reader's pocketbook, and I may be the only one in the reunited 
United States to keep a watchful eye on Civil War expenditures—to urge all 
readers to put forth $6.95, cheerfully and with assurance of reward, for Mr. 
Hoehling’s volume. For recent newcomers to Civil War collecting, the two 
books will afford a reliable miniature library on the Atlanta campaign, rein- 
forced by Mr. Hoehling’s extensive bibliography for possible future additions. 

Needless to say, such veteran collectors as Percy Hart and Bruce Jacobs 
will already have Sherman’s Memoirs and Hood’s Advance and Retreat, as 
well as the first-hand narratives of General Joseph Johnston, Jacob Cox, and 
Charles Slocum, not to mention the studies of Sherman by Lloyd Lewis and 
Liddell Hart. There are many other relevant works, and so the collector's 
problem is endless. For the neophyte, however, and for those citizens whose 
idea of the Battle of Atlanta is limited to the movie version of Gone with the 
Wind, these recent volumes will do for a start, with later backtracking if de- 
sired. 

With relevant uses of Federal dispatches and Northern newspapers, Mr. 
Hoehling centers his point of view upon Atlanta during the fateful months of 
July, August, and September, 1864. He has expertly dramatized the historical 
essence of a city threatened, besieged, and overrun by a hostile force, and his 
account belongs with the best narratives of other modern sieges, such as those 
of Sevastopol, Verdun, and Stalingrad. The author may well have begun with 
a psychological premise—unorthodox, outré, abhorrent to the dry-as-dust his- 
torians—such as follows: “Exactly what does it mean—physically, intellectu- 
ally, and emotionally—to be caught in a siege and conquered by the enemy?” 
According to this premise Mr. Hoehling has flouted the academic historians, 
with their painfully pedantic paragraphs and their treasured, sterile footnotes, 
and has given us a book which lives on every page. 

His primary courses are multitudinous, including military records, civilian 
writings, and newspaper materials, and he has consulted a host of secondary 
works. The important point, however, is the author’s ability to select from this 
vast accumulation what he can best use for a sustained, comprehensive, com- 
pelling narrative. Mr. Hoehling has not permitted General Sherman or Lloyd 
Lewis to write his book for him; always he shows an original sense of form, of 
continuity, of suspense, and of unflagging interest which he shares with Bruce 
Catton, Douglas Freeman, Fletcher Pratt, and a few others, all of whom de- 
lightfully thumbed their noses at the dry-as-dust, machine-made manufactur- 
ers of history. Last Train from Atlanta is entirely Mr. Hoehling’s book, and the 
product redounds to his credit. 

If space permitted, I would cite many passages to show the wartime amal- 
gam of fear and calmness, hysteria and fortitude, which accompanied the in- 
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exorable approach to and invasion of the city. Sherman’s rules of warfare, like 
those of Julius Caesar, Hadrian, William the Bastard, Bonaparte, and Bis- 
marck, were relentlessly harsh but tactically and strategically equitable. Once 
captured, Atlanta became a Federal military base, and the commanding gener- 
al proceeded accordingly. “I propose,” he wrote to Halleck on September 4, 
“to remove all the inhabitants of Atlanta, sending those committed to our cause 
to the rear, and the rebel families to the front. I will allow no trade, manufac- 
ture, nor any citizens there at all. . . . If the people raise a howl against my bar- 
barity and cruelty, I will answer that war is war, and not popularity seeking.” 
The message is clear enough. War is war. Sherman did not mention peace and 
reconciliation. They would come later, but not until the last shredded Confed- 
erate resistance was overcome. In the meantime, Sherman and the United 
States were still at war against a losing but stubborn enemy. As the losses on 
both sides grimly remind us, the famous March to the Sea was paid in blood 
every inch, every step, every mile of the way, but Sherman’s troops split the 
Confederacy and hastened the final outcome in the spring of 1865. 


CuHaRLEs T. MILLER 
Allenspark, Colorado. 


Storm over Sumter. By Roy Meredith. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1957. Pp. 214. $3.95.) This review is reprinted from the New York Times 
by permission of the Book Review editor. 


IN THESE DAYS WHEN SOUTHERN STATES are angrily challenging Federal au- 
thority, Roy Meredith’s book about Fort Sumter—his fourth volume on the 
Civil War—has a special timeliness. Fort Sumter, a sprawling fort in Charles- 
ton harbor, became in 1860-61 both symbol and focus of a long and growing 
conflict between national and state governments. At stake was not only the 
perpetuity of the Union but also the character of the Union and the federal 
system on which it rested. In the 1850's as now, the status of the Negro was 
a principal issue in the conflict, and race gave to the controversy an emo- 
tional intensity which worked against moderation and prevented compromise. 

When the secession of South Carolina brought the struggle to a head, James 
A. Buchanan, an old and irresolute politician, was President. In dealing with 
the secession crisis, Buchanan’s only policy, according to Mr. Meredith, “was 
the negative one of averting conflict until his term was over.” Buchanan con- 
sidered secession unconstitutional but claimed the national government had 
no right to force a state to stay in the Union. His do-nothing course was sup- 
ported by Southern intimates who included three Cabinet members, one of 
them John B. Floyd, Secretary of War. 

When South Carolina left the Union, secessionists launched an all-out 
effort to obtain the withdrawal of Federal troops from the forts at Charleston, 
by negotiation if possible, by force if necessary. The occupying force, num- 
bering about seventy and commanded by Major Robert Anderson of Ken- 
tucky, was stationed at Fort Moultrie, where they were utterly incapable of 
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resisting attack. Floyd and his Southern associates in Washington favored 
abandonment of the forts, and they expected no opposition from the peace- 
minded Buchanan as the showdown approached. 

The drift toward submission received a sudden unexpected setback on the 
night of December 26, when Anderson secretly transferred his troops from 
Moultrie to Sumter, a place much easier to defend. Buchanan, who had prom- 
ised South Carolina authorities that the status of the forts would not be 
changed without prior notification, was dumbfounded; and Floyd angrily 
told the Cabinet that Anderson had acted without authority. Jeremiah Black, 
the new Secretary of State, countered this charge by presenting instructions, 
endorsed by both Floyd and Buchanan (the President apparently had signed 
without reading), that clearly sanctioned Anderson’s move. When Buchanan 
refused to order Anderson back to Moultrie, Floyd, whose position was al- 
ready shaky because of mismanagement in his department, dramatically an- 
nounced his resignation. 

The President’s acquiescence in Anderson’s bold move marked a turning 
point. While Federal authorities subsequently yielded a number of forts, 
Anderson was encouraged to hold on at Sumter. When Lincoln attempted un- 
successfully to reinforce him in April, 1861, Confederates bombarded the 
garrison into submission and war ensued. 

Sherman’s march through South Carolina led to Federal reoccupation of 
Sumter in February, 1865. There two months later, in impressive ceremonies 
colorfully portrayed in Mr. Meredith’s prologue, Robert Anderson, now a 
major general, broken in health but not in spirit, raised again the flag that 
had been lowered exactly four years before. 

Mr. Meredith has recaptured the drama of Sumter’s turbulent and crucial 
role in the period 1860-65. The narrative, never dull, at times attains a high 
level of suspense. Especially thrilling is the account of the surreptitious move- 
ment from Moultrie to Sumter. 

In writing Storm over Sumter the author seems to have relied unduly on old 
accounts. Of the thirty-odd books listed in his bibliography, all except one ap- 
peared before 1920 and all but eight before 1900. Important studies relating 
to Sumter made in the past twenty-five years by A. H. Meneely, James G. 
Randall, David Potter, Charles Ramsdell, Allan Nevins, and other eminent 
scholars seem not to have been consulted. 

No reference is made to the much argued point of whether or not Lincoln 
consciously tried to goad Southerners into firing the first shot. Recent studies 
do not sustain Mr. Meredith’s charge that Secretary Floyd used his position 
to transfer an undue quantity of muskets to Southern arsenals. Inadequate in- 
vestigation of the Southern side of the Sumter story is suggested by the errone- 
ous or misleading statements that John C. Calhoun was a native Charlestonian; 
that Samuel Cooper was Chief of Staff, Confederate Army; that Judah P. Ben- 
jamin was the only person in that cabinet “truly suited for his job”; that Howell 
Cobb, “the appropriately pompous President of the Confederate Congress, 
was really more a soldier than a statesman”; and that Secretary Floyd had been 
Governor of South Carolina. 
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Storm over Sumter, though much less abundantly illustrated than Mr. 
Meredith’s previous books, contains some interesting pictures of persons and 
places figuring conspicuously in the secession crisis. Especially striking is the 
photograph of Major Anderson made at Fort Sumter in February, 1861, by 
George Cook of Charleston. 


Betz I. WitEy 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Inside the Confederate Government: The Diary of Robert Garlick Hill 
Kean. Edited by Edward Younger. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1957. Pp. xxxvi, 241. $5.00.) This review, with minor alterations to re- 
duce it from Mr. Wiley’s original “double review” to a consideration of 


Kean’s diary, is reprinted from the New York Times by permission of 
the Book Review editor. 


BECAUSE OF ROBERT KEAN’S MATURITY, his opportunity for observing high- 
level activities, and the fact that his account extends from September, 1861, to 
October, 1865, his diary is a rich historical source. No other personal narrative 
throws as much light on the character and inner workings of the Davis govern- 
ment as does Kean’s revealing journal. It is amazing that a document of such 
merit should have remained in obscurity. 

Robert Kean, a graduate of the college and law school of the University of 
Virginia, was 33 years old and a practicing attorney in Lynchburg when war 
came in 1861. He fought as a private at First Manassas, but early in 1862 he 
was commissioned captain and assigned to the staff of his wife’s uncle, Briga- 
dier General George W. Randolph. When Randolph in March, 1862, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War, Kean accompanied him to Richmond and was 
shortly made head of the Bureau of War. Because of superior abilities and an 
unusual gift for getting along with people, Kean achieved outstanding suc- 
cess in this responsible position. He continued in the office until the disso- 
lution of the Confederate government. 

The major portion of Kean’s diary is devoted to his experiences in Rich- 
mond. He was personally acquainted with many Southern leaders, and his 
position enabled him to keep well informed about important happenings 
throughout the Confederacy. It is this intimate knowledge of key personalities 
and their doings that gives the diary its exceptional interest value. He was by 
no means without prejudices and his impressions were sometimes erroneous; 
but his perception, his honesty, and his character were so outstanding as to in- 
spire confidence in his testimony and give weight to his judgments. 

Some of his most notable strictures are of Jefferson Davis, whom he ad- 
judged quarrelsome, inflexible, short-sighted, and inefficient. During the 
war he wrote of the President: “He is not a comprehensive man. He has no 
broad policy. . .. Mr. Davis’ friends say that he is honest, pure, patriotic, but 
no administrator—the worst judge of men in the world—apt to take up with 
a man of feeble intellect or character, and when he has done so, hold on with 
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unreasoning tenacity. . . . It is the same way with ideas. . . . His time is con- 
sumed [with] little trash which ought to be dispatched by clerks. In a postwar 
entry, summarizing the reasons for Confederate defeat, Kean stated: “One 
cause which in a certain sense may be said to include them all [was] the ab- 
sence of a Representative Man—a leader in the council as well as in the field 
who should comprehend and express the movement” for independence. 

For Lee, Kean had great respect, though he was sharply critical of some of 
the general’s activities. He termed Marse Robert’s report of the Pennsylvania 
campaign “as jejune and un-satisfactory a document as I ever read,” and 
stated: “Gettysburg has shaken my faith in Lee as a general. To fight an 
enemy superior in numbers at such terrible disadvantage of position . . 
seems to have been a great military blunder. The battle was worse in execution 
than in plan—the worst disaster which has ever befallen our arms.” 

Adjutant General Cooper and Bragg he held in very low esteem. Judah P. 
Benjamin of the Confederate Cabinet he rated “a smart lawyer . . . but per- 
haps the least wise of our public men.” Christopher Memminger, another 
Cabinet member, he considered intelligent and polished but “tricky, shifty and 
narrow.” Before July, 1864, he found much fault with Joseph E. Johnston, 
both as a man and a commander, but when all the reports of the Georgia cam- 
paign had been filed, he bestowed praise on Johnston the general. 

Randolph and Seddon he portrayed as able Secretaries of War, though he 
though Seddon much less effective during the latter part of his incumbency 
than at the beginning. He thought highly of Assistant Secretary of War John 
A. Campbell. 

Kean’s diary is expertly edited by Edward Younger of the University of 
Virginia. A comprehensive introduction not only tells all that the reader needs 
to know about the man and the document, but also gives valuable information 
about the organization and functions of the Confederate War Department. 


Bey I. Witey 
.Atlanta, Georgia. 


Confederate Indians. By Frank Cunningham. (San Antonio, Texas: The 
Naylor Company. 1959. Pp.. xiv, 242. $5.00.) 


THAT LARGE NUMBERS OF PRESENT-DAY AMERICANS are absorbed in the events 
of the Civil War is evident by the popularity of numerous books concerning 
this period; but comparatively little has been written about the war west of 
the Mississippi and practically nothing about the brave and daring deeds of 
the Confederate Indians. It was left for a native Virginian, Frank Cunning- 
ham, to write this saga, which presents a graphic and authentic account of 
General Stand Watie and his Indian troops. 

The comprehensive research includes manuscript sources, letters, official 
war records, and contemporary published accounts, thus providing a docu- 
mented history which fills a long-neglected gap in the Civil War annals. The 
work is well illustrated and contains an excellent bibliography. 
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Mr. Cunningham gives a glimpse into the way of life of the aristocratic In- 
dian planters during ante-bellum times. Living in luxurious mansions, owning 
many acres of rich land, and attended by numerous Negro slaves, they shared 
the culture of many planters of the deep South. 

Soon after his inauguration as President of the Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davis appointed Albert Pike to negotiate treaties with the Indians. As a friend 
of the Indian planters, Pike had represented the Choctaws in Washington, 
and it was not long until most of the Five Tribes joined the Confederacy. 
From then on, Watie and his Confederate Indians were actively engaged in 
the war until they surrendered more than two months after Appomattox. 

Stand Watie was as colorful as Mosby and Morgan, equally daring but 
probably not as flamboyant and certainly with less egotism. No Confederate 
soldiers were more loyal or suffered more than Watie’s Indians. Even when 
lacking food, uniforms, shoes, weapons, and ammunition, the Southern In- 
dians did not desert. And the Indian Territory shared fully in the hardships 
of the reconstruction era. Tributes to General Stand Watie’s bravery and in- 
tegrity have come from many sources; he was respected by his foes and hon- 
ored and loved by his friends. 


Mrs. C. E. Cook, Sr. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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